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Memorrs of th Lire of Huco Grorius: With a fine 
Partrait of that great State{man aud illuftrious Writer. 


Uco Grorius, or de Groot, 
one of the moft learned men in 
Europe, at the commencement of the 
lait century, was born at Delft, on 
the roth of April 1583; being de- 
fcended from a family of great di- 
ftin€tion in the province of Holland. 
He came into the world with the moft 
happy difpofitions ; a profound ge- 
nius, a folid judgment, and a won- 
derful memory. ‘Thefe extraordinary 
natural endowments had all the ad- 
vantages that education could give 
them. In his father, John de Groot, 
burgomatter of Deft, and curator of 
the univerfity of Leyden, he was fo 
happy as to find a pious and excellent 
intruCtor; his gratitude to whom he 
has celebrated, like Horace, in fome 
verfes {till extant in his * Poemata.’ 
He was {carcely paft his childhood, 
when he was fent to the Hague, and 
boarded with Mr. Utengobard, a ce- 
lebrated clergyman among the Armi- 
nians, who took great care of his 
truit; and, before he had compleated 
his 12th year, he was removed to 
Leyden, under the learned Francis 
Junius. He continued three years at 
this univerfity, where Jofeph Scaliger 
was fo itruck with his prodigious ca- 


pacity, that he condefcended to direct . 


his itudies; and, in 1597» he main- 
tained public thefes in the mathema- 
tics, philofophy, and law, with the 
higheit applaule. 

At this early age, he ventured to 
form plaas which required very great 
learning ; and he executed them: with 
fuch perfection, that tHe republic of 
letters were itruck with aftoniimment. 
But thefe were not publithed tili after 
his return from France. He had a 
itrong inclination to {ee that country, 
and an opportunity offered, at- this 
time, of gratifying it. The iates- 
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Grotius put himfelf into the train of 
thefe ambafiadors, for the latter of 
whom he had a particular eftcem. 
‘The learned youth was advantage- 
ouily known in France before. M. de 
Buzanyal, who had been ambaflador 
in Holland, introduced him to the 
king, who prefented him with his 
picture and a gold chain ; with waich 
prefent Grotius was fo tranfported, 
that he got engraved a print of him- 
felf, adorned with the gold chain. 
After almoft a year’s ftay in France 
he returned home, much pleafed wih 
his journey; only one thing was 
wanting to complete his fatistaction, 
a fight of the celebrated M. de Thou, 
or ‘Ihuanus, the perfon among all the 
French whom he moft eileemed. ' He 
had jought an acquaintance with ‘that 
great man, but did not fucceed: he 
refolved to repair this ill tortune by 
opening a literary correfpondence, 
and prefenting him with the fiit- 
fruits of his ftudies in print, which 
he had juit dedicated to the prince of 
Conde. This was his edition of 
‘ Martianus Capella.’ He had formed 
the plan of-tins work, and almoit 
finithed it, before he !ett Holland; 
and he publifhed it prefently after his 
return in. 1669. M. de nou was 
extremely weii pleaied with this ad- 
dreis, and fom this time to his death 
an intimate correfpondeiice iubfiited 
between them. 

Grotius, having chofen the law for 
his profefion, had taken an opportu- 
nity before he left France of procuring 
a dotto:’s degree in that faculty. 
Upon his return, he attended the law 
courts, and pleaded his firit caute at 
Deift with univerial applauie, though 
he was icarcely feventcen; ard he 
maintained the fame reputation as 
long as he Continucd at the bar. . This 
employment, however, did not fill up 
his whole time ; on the contrary, he 
found Ieifure to publifh, the fame 
year 1599, another work, which dif- 
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covered 





as much knowledge 

abltract fciences in partieular, as the 
former did of his learning in general. 
ercevin, a mathematician to prince 
Maurice of Natlau, compoled a finall 
treatife for the initruGticn of pilots in 
finding a fhid’s place at fea; in which 
he drew up a table of the variations 
of the needle, according to the ob- 
fervations of Plancius, a famous geo- 
grapher, and added dire€tions how 
to we it. Grotius tranflated into 
Latin this work, which prince Maurice 
had recommended to’ the college of 
admiralty, to be fludied by all offi- 
cers of the navy; and becaufe it 
might be equally ufeful to Venice, he 
dedicated his tranflation to that re- 
peblic. In 1600, he publithed his 
‘ Phenomena of Aratus.’? This book 
difcove's a great knowledge in phy- 
fics, efpecially in aitronomy. ‘The 
corrections he made in the Greek are 
very judicious: the notes fhew that 
he had reviewed feveral of the rabbies, 
and had fome infight into the Arabic 
tongue ; and the veries made to iup- 
ply thofe of Cicero that were loft, 
have been thovght equal to them. In 
the midit of thee profound ftudies, this 
prodigy of a young man found time 
to cultivate the muies, and with fuch 
fucceis, that he was efteemed one of 
the beit poets in Europe. ‘The pro- 
fopopwia, 19 which he makes the city 
of Oltend fpeak, after having been 
three years befieged by the Spaniards, 
is reckoned a maiterpiece. It was 
ranflated into French by Du Vaéer, 
Rapin, Pafquier, and Malherbe ; and 
Caiauhon tumed it into Greek. 
Nor did our youth content himielf 
with writing imall pieces of verfe; 
he rofe to trazedy. We have three 
written by him; the firft, called 
« Adamus Exul,’ was printed in Ley- 
den, in 1601. He wzs indeed difia- 
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Leyden 160%, and much approved. 
Casaubon greatly admires its poetical 
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fire. Sandys tranflated it into Eng- 
lith verfe, and dedicated it to Charles 
I. It was favourably received in 
Encland, and in Germany propofed 
as the model of perfect tragedy. His 
third was the flory of Jofeph, and its 
title ‘ Sophomphaneeus,” which, in the 
language of Egypt, fignifies the Sa- 
viour of the World; he finifhed this 
in 1633, and the following year, at 
Hamburgh. 

But to return: in 1603, the glory 
which the United Provinces had ob- 
tained by. their illuftrious defence 
againit the whole power of Spain, 
after the peace of Vervins, deter- 
mined them to tranfmit to pofterity 
the fignal exploits of that memorable 
war; and for this purpofe they fought 
out a proper hiftorian. Several made 
great intereft for the place; among 
others Baudius, the profeflor of elo- 
quence at Leyden. But the ftates 
thoaght young Grotius, who had 
taken no fteps to obtain it, deferved 
the preference; and, what is ftill 
more fingular, Baudius himfelf did 
not blame their choice, becaufe he 
looked upon Grotius to be already 
a very great man, All this while 
his principal employment was that of 
a counfellor, and he acquired great 
honour therein. However, upon the 
whole, the profeffion did not pleafe 
him, though the brilliant figure he 
made at the bar procured him the 
place of advocate-general of the fic 
for Holland and Zealand, which be- 
coming vacant, was immediately con- 
ferred on him by thofe provinces. 
He took pofieflion of this important 
office in 1607, and filled it with fo 
much reputation, that the ftates aug- 
mented his ialary, and promifed him 
a feat in the court of Holland. Upon 
this promotion, his father began to 
think of a wife for him, and fixed 
upon Mary Reigeibere, a lady of a 
firit family in Zealand, whofe father 
had been burgomailer of Veer. ‘The 
marriage was iolemn zed in July 1608. 
Ai the time of his marriage he was 
employed in writing his ¢ Mare h- 
berum, i, ce. tae Sreetom of tie 
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Ocean, or the Right of the Dutch 
to trade to the Indies.’ The work 
was printed in 16°9, without his 
knowledge, and publithed without his 
confent. Indeed he appears not to 
have been quite fatisfie d with it: and 
though there came out feveral anfwers, 
particularly that of Selden, intided, 
Mare claufum, feu de dominio matis,’ 
yet being {oon after difguited with his 
country, he took no further concern 
in the controverfy. The enfuing year, 
he publithed his piece, * De antiqui- 
tate Reipublice Batave.’ His defign 
is, to thew the original independence 
of Holland and Friefland, againit the 
Spanih claim; he dedicated it to 
thole ftates, March 16, 16109. They 
were extremely pleafed with it, re- 
turned thanks to the author, and made 
him a prefent. However, his love to 
his country carried him into fome 
miftakes, which he afterward owned. 

Eias Olden Barnevelt, pentionary of 
Rotterdam, and brother to the grand 
penfionary of Holland, dying in 1613, 
the city of Rotterdam offered that im- 
portant place to Grotius ; but it was 
fome time before he acce pted the offer. 
By the ferment of men’s minds he 
forefaw, that great commotions would 
fpeedily thake the republic; this made 
him infiit, that he fhould never be 
turned out; and, upon a promife of 
this, he accepted of the poft, which 
gave him a feat in the aflembly of the 
flates of Holland, and afterward in 
that of the ftates-general. Hitherto 
he had but very little connexion with 
the grand pentionary Barnevelt ; but 
from this time he contracted an inti- 
mate, friendihip with him, infomuch 
that it was reported that Barnevelt 
deigned to have his friend fucceed 
him as grand penfionary of Hol- 
land * 

At this time a difpute rofe between 
the Englith and the Dutch, concern- 
ing the rightof fi filhing in the northern 
feas. Two Amite-dam veffels, hav- 
ing caught twenty-two whales in the 
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Greenland ocean, were met by fome 
Englith fhips bound to Ruffia; who, 
finding that the Dutch had no paff- 
ports ‘from the king of Englard, ce- 
manded the whales, which the Dutch- 
men, unable ~~ refit, were obiged 
to deliver. On their arrival in Hol- 
land, they made their complaint; and 
the affair being laid before the fates, 
it was refolved that Grotius, who had 
written on the fubjeét, and was more 
matter of it than any one, fhould be 
Tent to England to demand juice: 
but he could obtain no fatisfaction. 
Hereupon the Dutch determined not 
to fend to Greenland for the future 
without a force fuficient to revenge 
themfel es on the Exglith, or at lea 

to have nothing to fear from them. 
The difpute growing fertous, to pre- 
vent any atts of hoftility, a conference 
was held in 1615, between the com- 
milflioners of Knoland and Holland, ia 
which the debate turned chieily on 
the whale fifhery: but the Enrglith 
infifting on the right to Greenland, 
which the Dutch refufd, the confer- 
ence broke up without any fuccefs. 
Grotius, who was one of the com- 
miffioners from Holland, gives the 
hiftory of this conference, in a letter 
to Du Maurier, dated at Rotterdam, 
June 5, 1615. However, he had 
reafon to be well fatisfied with the 
ee of king James, who gave 
him a. gracious reception, and was 
charmed with his converfaion. But 
the greateit pleafure he received in 


.this voyage was the intimate iy sas 


fhip he contraéted with Cafaubon: 
they knew one another beforeby cha- 
racter, and highly eleemed each 
other: they became the moit intimate 
friends: in both the moit profound 
erudition was found, united with the 
moft perfect probity. The United 
Provinces had been kindled into a 
-warm difpute about grace and pre- 
deftination, from the year 1668, « hen 
Arminius fir!t broached his opinions. 
His doctrines, being direily oppofite 
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to thofe of Calvin, gave great offence 
to that party, at tue head of which 
a peared Gomar, who accufed his 
an.agorift before the fynod of Rotter- 
dam. Gomar’s party prevailing there, 
Arminius applied to the ftates of Hol- 
land, who promifed the difutants to 
have the afiair ipeedily difcufled in a 
dynoc. ihe diipute flill continuing 
with much bitternefs, in 1611, the 
ftates ordered a conference to be held 
between twelve miniiters on each fide : 
but the con‘equeice of this, like that 
of moit other di:putes, efpecially in 
matters of religion, was, thet men’s 
minds were the more inflamed. Ar- 
Minius died O&ober 19, 16cg, fome 
time before this conference ; and Gro- 
tius made his e.ogium in verfe. He 
had hitherto a plied little to thefe 
matters, and ingenuoufly owns he 
did not underftand a great part of 
them, being \oreien to his profeffion ; 
but, upon a further enquiry, he em- 
braced the Arminian doétrine. In 
1610 the partifans of Arminius drew 
up a remonftrance fetting forth their 
belief; firft negatively againit their 
adveriaries, and thea pofitively their 
own fentiments, each comp’ eliended 
in fix articles. ‘This remontlrance 
was drawn up by Utengobard, mi- 
nifter at the Hague, and was probably 
maie in concert with Grotius, the in- 
timate fricnd of that minifter. ‘To 
this the Gomarifts oppofed a contra- 
remonftrance: the former propofed a 
toleration, the latter a national iynod; 
and the difputes increafing, the ftates, 
at the motion of the grand penfionary, 
in the view of putting an end to them, 
revived an obfolete law made in 1591, 
placing the appointment of miuiiters 
in the civil magiftrates. © But this was 
fo far frein anfwering the purpofe, 
that the contra-remonitrants refolved 
not to obey it. Hence grew a fchilm, 
which occaiioned a fedition, and many 
riots. 
it was at this time that Grotius was 
nominated penfionary at Rotterdam, 
as mentioned abote; and ordered to 
go to England, with fecret inétruc- 
tions, as is thouglit, to get the king 


and principal divines of that kingdom 
to favour the Arminians, and approve 
the conduct of the ftates. He had fe- 
veral conferences with king James on 
that fubje&. On his return to Hol- 
land, he found the divifions increafed : 
Barnevelt and he had the direétion of 
the ftates’ proceedings in this matter 5 
and he was appointed to draw up an 
edi& which might reftore tranquillity. 
He did fo, and the draught was ap- 
proved by the ftates; but it was fo 
favourable to the Arminians, that 1t 
gave great offence to the contra-re- 
monftrants, who determined to pay 
no regard to it. Hence this edict 
ferving to increafe the troubles, by 
driving the Gomarifts to defpair, the 
grand penfionary Barnevelt, in hourly 
expectation of freth riots, propofed to 
the ftates of Holland, that their ma- 
giftrates fhould be empowered to raife 
troops for the fuppreflion of the rioters, 
and the fecurity of their towns. Dort, 
Amfterdam, and three others of the 
mott favourable to the Gomarifts, pro- 
tefted againift this itep, which they re- 
garded as a declaration of war againtt 
the contra-remenftrants. Barnevelt’s 
motion, however, was agreed to, and 
Aneuft 4, 1617, the itates iffued a 
placart accordingly. ‘This fatal de- 
cree occafioned te death of the grand 
penfionary, and the ruin of Grotius, 
by incenfing prince Maurice of Naf- 
fau againft them, who loédked upon 
the refolution of the ftates, taken 
without his confent, to be derogatory 
to his dignity, as governor and cap- 
tain-general. 

Amferdam, almoft as powerful 
fingly as all Holland, favoured the 
Gomarifts, and difapproved ‘the to- 
leration which the itates wanted to 
introduce. ‘Thele refolved, therefore, 
to fend a deputation to that city, in 
order to reconcile them to their fenti- 
ments. Grotius was one of theife de- 
puties: they received their inftruc- 
tions April 21, 1616; and, arriving 
at Amilerdam next day, met the town- 
council on the 23d, when Grotius was 
their fpokefman. But neither his {peech 
nor all his other endeavours could 
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avail any thing. The burgomatfters 
declared their opinion for a fynod, and 
-that they could not receive the cachet 
of 1614, without endangering the 
church, and rifquing the ruin of their 
trade. The deputies wanted to an- 
fwer, but were not allowed. Grotius 
prefented to the ftates on his return 
an account in writing of all that nad 
affed at this deputation, and he flat- 
tered himfelf for fome time with the 
hopes of fome good effects from it. 
His difappointment chagrined him 
fo much, that he was feized with 
a violent fever, which had well nigh 
carried him off. Hewas removed to 
Delft, where he found himfelf better ; 
but, being forbidien to do any thing 
which required application, he wrote 
to Voflius, defiring iis company, as 
the beft reftorative of his health. The 
time of his recovery he employed in 
examining the part he had aéted in 
the prefent difputes 5 and the more 
he reflected on it, the lefs reafon he 
had for blufhing or repentance: he 
forefaw the danger he incurred, but 
his refolution was, not to change his 
condu&t, and to refer the cvent to 
providence. The ilates of Holland, 
wholly employed in feeking ways to 
compound matters, came to a refo- 
lution, February 21, 1617, to make 
a rule or formula, to which both 
parties fhould be obliged to conform ; 
and fuch an inftrument was smacks 
ingly drawn up at their requeft by 
Grotius, who prefented it to prince 
Maurice. But the project did not 
pleafe him; he wanted a national 
fynod, which was at length deter- 
mined by the ftates-general, and to 
be conv oked at Dort. In the mean 
time the prince, who faw with the 
utmoft difpleafure, feveral cities, a- 
— to the permifiion given them 
y the particular flates, levy a new 
militia, under the title of Attendant 
Soldiers, without his confent, cngaged 
the ftates-general to write to the pro- 
Vinees and ; magiftrates of thofe cities, 
enj joining them to difband the new 
levies, ~ This injunction not being 
complied with, he confidered the re- 
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fufal as a rebellion; and he concerted 
with the ftates-general, that he fhould 
march in perfon with the troops under 
his command, to get the attendant 
foldiers a = the Armi- 
nian macif! turn the 
minifter: their party. He accord- 
ingly fet - out, accompanied by the de- 
puties of the ftates-general, in 1618; 
and, having reduced the province 
of Gueldres, he was proceeding to 
Utrecht, when the ftates of Holland 
fent thither Grotius, with Hoogarbetz, 
peniionary of Leyden, to put that 
city into a pofture of defence againit 
him. But their endeavours proving 
ineffetual, the prince reduced the 
place ; and ioon afterward fent Gro- 
tius and Hoogarbetz, to prifon in the 
caitle at the Hague, where Barnevelt 
alfo was confined, Aug. 29th the fame 
year. After this, the ates of Hol- 
iand confented to the national fynod, 
which was opened at Dort, Novem- 
ber 1:5, 1618, which, as is well | known, 
ended in a ientence, condemning the 
five articles of the Arminians, and in 
impriioning and banifhing their mi- 
nifters. ‘This fentence was approved 

by the flates-general, July 2, 1619. 
After the rifing of that fynod, the 
three cig were brought in order 
to their trial, the iffue of which was 
the execution of Barnevelt, May 13, 
1619. Five days after came on the 
trialof Grotius. He had been treated 
as well as his fellow-prifoner with in- 
conceivable rigour during their im- 
prifonment, and alfo while their caufe 
was depending. He tells us himielf, 
that, when they were known to be ill, 
it was concerted to examine them; 
that they had not liberty to defend 
themfelve s; that they were threatened 
and teaied to give immediate anfwers 5 
and not {uffered to have t! ieir exami- 
nations read over to them. Groti: Ss 
A wing afked lvave to write his de- 
fence, was allowed only five hcurs, 
and one fheet of paper; he was alfo 
perfuaded that, it he would own he 
had tranigrefied and afk pardon, he 
might obtain his liberty ; but, as he 
had nothing to reproach himfelf — 
e 
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he would never take any flep that 
might infer confcioufnefs of guiit. 
His wife, his father, brother, and 
friends, al approved this reivlutiun. 
His fentence, after reciting the feveral 
reafons thereof, conclues taus: * For 
thefe caufes, the judges appointed to 
try this affair, adminiftering u ice in 
the name of the Rates-general, cou- 
demn the faid H go Grotics to p r- 
petual imprifonmeat, and to be car- 
ried to the place appointed by the 
ftates-geneial, theie to be guarded 
with all precaution, and confied the 
reft of his days ; and declare his eftate 
confifcated. Hague, May | 8, 1619.’ 
In purfuance of tris fentence, he was 
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carried from the Hague to the fortref 
of Louveitein near Gorcum in South- 
Fioiland, June6, 16:9, and twenty- 
four fols a day ailigned for his main- 
tenance, anc as mu_h for Hoogarbetz; 
but-tueir wives declared they had 
enough to iupport tueir hufbands, and 
that they choie to be without an al- 
lowance, which was looked upon as 
an auront. Grotius’s father aked 
leave to .ee his jon, but was denied ; 
they confented to admit his wife into 
Louveitein, but, if fhe came out, not 
to be fuffered to return. However, 
in the fequel, it was granted that fhe 
might go abroad twice a week. 
[ To be concluded in our next. ] 
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Sir, 

‘AS a friend to liberality of fenti- 

ment, a -d one whofe philefophy 
teaches him to confider the removal 
of any narrow prejudice from the 
minds of our fellow creatu es as an 
Increafe of the ageregate of human 
happinefs, J could not but be pleafed 
with a little article, inferted in your 
entertaining mifcellany for May Jatt, 
entitled * ‘I'he Batchelor’s Apology.’ 
I could not hejp thinking, that in this 
little piece I difcoveied the generous 
and fecling heart ttruggling under the 
unhappinels it deferives, and d eply 
wounded by the puncture of perplexi- 
ties not very unlike to thofe it fo pa- 
thetical!y relates. 

I am equally convinced, with the 
apologift, that, though cuftom has 
Jong branded with contemptuous far- 
cafm the titles of Cld Bachelor and 
Old Maid, there are many who have 


fubjefted themfelves to this wanton 


ridicule from motives that do the 
higheit honour to humani‘y. Several 


iaftance§ of this kind have fallen within 
the compais of my own obfcrvation ; 
and as I am de:rous, whenever I 
have an opportunity, of vindicating 
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any part of my fpecies from unmer:te: 
ceniure, I fhall now fubmit to the 
attention of the public, a very in- 


> 
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terefling example in paoof of my af- 
fertion. 

Mr. Gregfon was a refpectable 
tradeiman, at the weft en: of the 
town, who blended toge her the very 
rarely connected qualities of the 
greateh mercantile affiduity and the 
moit lively fenfe of all the generous 
feclings o° the heart. It was through 
the influence of the latter, that he was 
induced to {pend the flower of his fe 
in promoting the fortunes of a rela- 
tion, to whom he contidered himfelf 
bound by the ties of early obligation, 
but whoie unkind deportment and 
fubfequent behaviour might have in- 
duced a mind, lefs fufceptible than 
Mr. Gregion’s, to confider every 
claim of gratitude as entirely can- 
celled. 

This, however, was not cafily to 
be effected according to his concep- 
tions, and it was long before he could 
_perfuade himielf that he was entitled 
to confult any feparate intereft in op- 
pofition to his former benefactor. But 
finding, at lait, that all the efforts of 
his 1. duft:ious application, were con- 
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been appropriated to him out of the 
pufinefs, into a fcanty annual flipend, 
he began to think it time to feck for a 
more permanent eijablidhment for his 
family. 

This family confifed of a wife, a 
fon, Benvolio (then about fittcen 
years of age) whoie hiitory I am 
about to relate, and two daughters, 
both of them of itill more tender 
years. 

The anxious father, thus fituated, 
ventured, at the age of foriy, to be- 
gin the world for himfelf, and en 
barked the little favings of former 
economy in the hazardous attempt 
of raifing a new buunefs on his own 
foundation; an attempt, which his 
felfith relative, who felt his value as 
foon as he had lott his affittance, did 
not neglect the malicious endeavour 
to fruftrate, by malignant whifpers, 
and unfounded afperfions. 

His reputation, however, was too 
firmly eltablifhed to be injured by 
fuch artifices, and his induftry too 
exemplary not to procure a {peedy 
profpect of the moit ample fuccets, 
and to infpire the moit flactering hopes 
of future refpectability in the boiom 
of his little family. But, alas! thefe 
hopes and proipects were of fhort 
duration. His exertions had been 
too great for his feeble constitution ; 
and, before he had been engaged two 
years in this concern, he was attacked 
by a violent fit of the afthma, and, 
after a very fhort ilinefs, expired, a 
vidtim to his efiorts in behalf of a 
beloved family, whom, notwithitand- 
ing all his affiduity, he was compelicd 
to leaye in fcanty and precarious cir- 
cumitances. 

Beavolio, whofe promifing genius 
and endearing manners had long im- 
parted the fincercit fatisfa-tion to his 
family, and filed their bosoms with 
the moit fanguine expeCations of his 
future eminence in the worid, now 
proved himfelf to be no lets worthy 
of admiration for the amiable tender- 
nels of his heart, and the generous 
warmth of his affections. 

He had difcovered a itrong and 
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arts; and as his capacity for the at- 
tainment of excellence in that ftudy 
appeared to be equal to his inclina- 
tica for the purfuit, the fond father 
had encouraged a di'pofition, which 
he hoped would render him a real 
honour to his family, and an orna- 
ment to the country in which he 
lived. ‘This powerful attachment, as 
it led him to court the fociety of thofe 
wuo entertained fimilar inclinations, 
had oc.aiioned him, young as he was, 
to conceive fentimen:s of the moft 
tencer nature, for an amiable female, 
endeared to his heart by a correfs 
pondence of taite and fentiment, e- 
quality of years and temper, and the 
prefiure of unlooked-for and unmerited 
misfortunes. 
but ail the dreams of happinefs, 
and of fame, that were wont to footh 
his peniive mind, were now at an end. 
His muci-loved father was no more: 
and he had icarcely revived from the 
first paroxyfms of anguith occafioned 
by this irreparable los, when, re- 
flecting that his mother and fifters had 
no fnend but himielf, to whom they 
could look up for protection and al- 
fiilance, he found it neceflary to pre- 
pare for another feparation equally 
anecting, and {till more diiiicult to be 
eidured; becaufe it muit proceed 
from the voluntary exertions of his 
own mind. In fhort, he made an 
heroic facrifice, both of his ambition 
aad his love, at the thrine of filiat 
duty an. fraternal affection; and fup- 
plesiing iis ardent attachment to thofe 
fuvourite arts which, at beft, he knew 
muit be Jong unprofitable, and itifing 
the tender jentiments of his heart, he 
devoted himfelf enurely to the fup- 
port and conviation of his family. 
being, fortunately, very ready with 
his pen, he procured em, loyment 
from a writing itationer, with whom 
¢ had jome acquaintance; and thus, 
* means of his induitry, contributed 
to the comfortable maintenance of 
thefe for whom he had {acriiiced every 
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ene of his tafte and fentiments, was 
exceedingly precarious, and the fea- 
fons of avocation, with all his affiduity 
and frugality, would but juft enable 
him to provide for thofe of leifure ; 
fo that no profpe& of amending his 
fituation foothed the increafing anxiety 
of his mind. This, together with the 
regret with which he never ceafed to 
reflect on the compelled defertion of 
his much-loved arts, and to con- 
template his feparation from the 
object of his difmterefted attachment, 
caft a gloom over his mind, which, 
though it did not at all four his 
temper, took from his converfation 
thet luftre which once rendered him 
the delight and admiration of all his 
acquaintance. 

He did not, however, abandon 
himfelf to unpleafant reflections, but 
employed his leifure hours in culti- 
vating the infant minds of his fillers, 
and foietimes in improving himfelf 
in thofe elegant ftudies to which he 
ever retained his early bias. From 
the latter of thefe anujements (for he 
diitinguiihed them both by that name) 
he always arofe with fuch fenfations 
as we feel on quitting the oft-revitited 
grave on fome dear departed friend, 
whom melancholy tendernefs reminds 
us we fhall fee no more. 

But the increafing gloom of Ben- 
volio’s mind was, after the lapfe of 
two or three years, confiderably deep- 
ened by the death of his mother, the 
lofs of whofe maternal affiduity (be- 
lide that he tenderly loved her) he 
conceived would be feverely felt by 
his young and inexperienced filters. 

‘Vo thefe, however, his redoubied 
attentions made the beft poflible com- 
penfation for fuch a lots. He was 
equally unwearied and fuccefsful in 
inculcating every maxim of prudence 
and virtue, which their fiendlefs fitua- 
tion rendered peculiariy necefiary. 
As he had never ailumed the au- 
thority, which a lefs liberal mind 
would have thought itfelf entitled to, 
but had ever treated them with con- 
fidence and love, his inftrufions and 
admonitions were always enforced by 

1 


the moft powerful of all auxiliaries— 
the affection of his pupils. 

As thefe fond nurflings of his fofter- 
ing care grew up, they began to con. 
tribute their efforts to the improve- 
ment of their mutual circumftances; 
and the profits of their needles being 
added to thofe of his pen, they were 
enabled to live in a lefs contraéted 
and uncomfortable mariner; and as 
the minds and perfons of the {fifters 
partook, in a confiderable degree, of 
what may becalled the amiable, Ben- 
volio began to look forward with the 
cheerful hope of feeing them efta- 
blifhed by matrimonial engagements, 
in a fituation, if not affluent, at leat 
refpectable. Nor were his expecta- 
tions difappointed. They both en- 
tered into the hallowed bands of wed- 
lock with tradefmen of fome efiimation, 
though not in opulent circumftances. 

The hour was arrived for which the 
heart of this amiable brother had fo 
long and fo ardently wifhed. His 
fears and anxieties for the welfare of 
his fifters were at an end. He re- 
joiced that they were placed out of 
the reach of temptation, and fecured 
(whatever might hereafter befall him) 
trom the dread of want, and the de- 
gradation of unfriended penury. Nor 
was his fatisfaction a little increafed 
by the refleétion, that he could now 
indulge a little more in the ttudy of 
his darling arts, without endangering 
the intereits of any one but himtelf. 

Such were the pleafing reflections 
of Benvolio. But, alas! by {feme 
mytterious difpenfation of providence, 
it was his fate, that ail his pleafing 
profpects fhould prove delufive vi- 
lions. Thefe reflections were quickly 
at an end, and melancholy and ¢ce- 
jection fucceeded in their piace. The 
folicitudes of fraternal tendernefs 
yielded to lonely meditation. Reob- 
bed of the only converfation from 
which, for a confiderab’e time, he 
had been ufed to receive any delight, 
his mind began to ruminate on his 
own forlorn and hopelefs fituation. 
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vale of obfcurity. With a heart alive 
to all the tendernefs of focial endear- 
ment, he found himfelf excluded fom 
the reciprocations of connubia! aie-- 
tion, ifolated in the midit of a gay 
and crowded metropolis, and de‘tined 
to {mother all the glowing paffions of 
his foul in the cold and comfortlefs 
ftate of celibacy. 

His fervile and laborious profeffion, 
which, while the welfare of thofe he 
loved depended on his application, he 
had puriued with alacrity, that iti- 
mulus being removed, became irk- 
fome ant diguitiag ; and though his 
piety prevente J him from arraigaing 
the juitice of Providence in its my yiteri- 
ous diftribution , yet he could not 
pailofophize himielf into an acquici- 
cece in hits fituation. 

It is true, his favourite ftudies 
would fiequently diffipate, in foine 
meafure, thefe dejecting refleions. 
But there were times when melan- 
choly would fufpend the powers of 
invention, when mental anguith would 
dafh the pencil of genius from the 
artift’s hand, and the unbidden tear 
blur the neglected palette. Nay, thefe 
very arts, as his aiieétion for them 
increafed wih indulgence, made hiin 
lock with ftill mcre abhorrence on t! 
profeflion on which he was dependents 
and, confequently, increafed the me 
lanchely turn of his mina. 

At length, he formed a defign of v 
rendering the amuiements he de- 
lighted in, affiftant to his emolument; 
though ke was, at the fame time, too 
confcious how precarious fuch emolu- 
ments were likely to be, to aban'on 
his profefon for fuch a phantoin: 
but he conceived, that by thus making g 
his favourite plea: ures productive of 
fome little proiit, he mic oht be ena- 
bled to dedicate the more time to 
them, without inconvenience to his 
circumftances. 

With this proj e & he pleafed him- 
fe'f much ; ; and his early attempts be- 
ing rather fucceisful, he became more 
languine in his expectations, Liav- 
lag once /:nown the pleafure of de- 
rivi ing emolument from the moit fa- 


vourite gratification of his mind, he 
had, of courfe, ever after, an in- 
creafed dittaite, for any other me ans 
of profitable attainment. From t this 
time he purfued his profefional avo- 
cations with langour and inditerence. 
But the flattering profpetts s of ad- 
van tage from his beloved fiudies did 
not keep pace with his expectaiions 5 
on the contrary, like his other 
hopes, they tanta'ized him for awhile, 
and then almoft entirely varithed. 
‘Lhe encouracement he met with was 
always inadequate to his real deferts 
and jo othe were his profits from keep- 
Sn pace with his improvemert, that, 
after a fhort time, they rapidly de- 
‘ed and, as he could not prevail 
upon himfelf to redouble his applica- 
tion to ais pen, his circumftar nees be- 
came daily more and more contrafed. 
Che native pride of funerior genius 
prevented him from making his dif- 
appointments known to his tri ads 3 
but as he was conttantly pondering 
over them, in his folitary apartment, 
= uneafy fenfations and perturbed 
lections they produced, became, 
= lena, too powerful for his rea- 
fon; and the gloom, f{ fo long gather- 















ing over his mind, darkened into a 
devree of infai ity . 
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hom he had fi weg beh: 
more than paternal tenderneis, now 
returned his gencroli it by the mott 
anxious attention to his unhappy 
wanderings. Nor were their efforts 
fruiticfs for the reftoration cf his 
peace. 

His mind, in a fhort time, reeained 
fome meature of its wouted fererity. 
His application to his faveurite pur- 
{uits being, for fome time after tals, 
more ilattering to his ambition and 
more produdciive of emolument,. coll- 
tributed, in vo fmall degree, to the 
pro longation of this deirca ferent: y3 
and the pic {pect of con parati.e fell 
lcity once m ore pawer “d with celu- 
five {mile the im: ro Inatlo n of benvolio 
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But the cup of forrow was not yet 
full. Freth dia) pointments again 
agitated his mind, and an unfortunate 
accident (which a delicate feeling for 
@ worthy, and living family forbids 
me to explain) deilroyirg, ina gr 
meature, the peace of his favo rite 
filter, and her little domettic circle, fo 
far diftu.bed his tranquillity, that a 
relapfe was very much dreaded. At 
the fame time, a fi iend, in whom he 
had leng piaced an implicit confi- 
whom he had enter- 
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Thus fell one of the nobleft, mot 


refined, and mott enlightened ge- 
niules which ever fprung up in the 
lowly vale of unfriended objcurity, 
aud was fuffered, 


© To watte its fweetnefs on the defert air:” 


A genius calculated to add luftre to 
tie reputation of his country, and 
adorn with genuine glory the {pecies 
to which he belonged; but who, un- 
aided by thote gencrous paircns of me- 
rit. who think themi{elves not bound 
to extend relief to genius, tll its deg- 
gary becomes importunate at their 
ors, was fuffered to lang uith in me- 
chanical drudgery, tili he fell a victim 
to thofe di nified encowments which 
lifted his foul, indeed, above the level 
of his fitzation; but which were in- 
competent to exait his pe: fon above 
the iti gs of want, ingratitude, and 
Gt. 
He has left his name, indeed, 
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The Way to WEALTH. 


In the Life of the late Dr. Benjamin Franklin, in our Magazine for May, we 


noticed a fmall Publication by tha at ¢ 
; , ‘ : 
by his Gsuntrymen awith mica Avia 


. t 
©The bv ay to U ealtd 


Llmaneck, entitled Poor Richard Improved 3 


* edie” 
af CO arHS AVE AAwMNLaADiY CAiC laled to 


reat Philo, opher, as what had been read 


lity and Profit. This Piece be entitled, 


7 ) f,? 
>» as clearly jfoewn in the Preface 10 au old Penjylwanian 


° and a as the ames excellent Maxims 


and Frugality, we think we cannot ad the Wi ¥ £00d Citinains ates 3 than 


by contributing to the more extenfive Circulation of what may be fo conducive to 


the Produfon of universal Benefit. 


Courteous Reaper, 

Have heard that nothing gives an 

author fo great pleafure as to find 
his works refpectiully quoted by others. 
Judge, then, how much I mutt have 
been gratified by au incideat I am 


t I flopped 1 


going to relate to you. ; 
horfe late ly 9 whi re as creat number of 
people were collect d at an auSion of 
merchants goods. ‘Ibe hour of fale 
not being cume, they were converiing 
on the bacnefS of the times, and ove 
of the company called to a plain, 
clean, old man, with white locks, 
‘Pray. father Abraiiam, what think 
you ef the times? 
heavy taxes quite ruin the country 
How thal we be ever able to pay 
them? What would you advife us to?? 
—Father Abraham ilood up, and re- 
plied, * 1f you wovid ha’ e my advice, 
Le wil give it you in fhort, “fur a 
woid to the wile is enoveh,” as Poor 
Rich ard fays. They joined in de- 
firing him to fpeak his mind, and, 


gathering round hun, he proceeded 
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a toliow es 
« Friends,’ fays he, ¢ the taxes are 
indeed very heavy ; ; and if thofe laid 


1 
on by the goverament were the only 
ones ve had to pay, we mignt 
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times as much by our pride, and four 
times as much by our folly, and from 
thele taxes the commiflioners cannot 
eafe or deliver us, by allowing an 
abatement. However, let us hearken 
to good advice, and fomething may 
be done for us: ¢ God helps them 
that help themfelves,’ as Poor! Richard 
fays. 

‘It would be thought a hard 
government taat fhould tax its peo- 
ple one-tenth part of their time to be 
employed in its fervice: but idlenefs 
taxes many of us much more; floth, 
by bringing on difeafes, abfolutely 
fhortcns “life. « Sioth, like ruit, con- 
funes falter than labour wears, whle 
the wcd key is always bright,” as Poor 
Richard iays.—‘¢ But doft thou love 
life, then do not fquander time, for 
that is the dtufF life is made of,” as 
Foor Richard fays. ‘* How much 
more than is necetlary do we {pend in 
ileep; forgetting that, ‘* The ileeping 
fox catches no poultry, and that there 
will be fleeping enc ugh 1 in the grave,” 
as Poor Richa d fays. 

“if time be of all things the moft 
precious, wa ing time muit be,” as 
Poor Richarc tays, ** the greateit pro- 
digality 5” fince, as he eliewhere tells 
us, “ Loft time is never found again ; 
aid what we cad time enough, al- 
ways at little enough.” * Let us 
then up and be doing, and doing to 

one piece all the fayings upon the following 
of pubinhing the Aimanack, called «* Poor 
x Hence it is, that Poor 
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the purpofe: for by diligence we 
fhall de more with lefs pérplexity. 
«« Sloth makes ali things diilicult, but 
induftry all eafy ; and, he that rifeti 
late, muft trot all day, and thall 
fearce overtake his bufinefs at night ; 
while lazinefs travels fo flowly, that 
poverty foon overtakes him. Drive 
thy bufinefs, let not that drive thee; 
and early to bed, and early to rife, 
yakes a man healthy, wealthy, and 
wile,” as Poor Richard fays. 

‘ So what fignifies withing and 
hoping for better times; we may 
make thefe times better, if we beftir 
ourfelves. ‘ Induftry need not with, 
and he that lives upon hope will die 
fafting. ‘There are no gains without 
pains; then help hands, for I have 
no lands, or, if I have, they are 
{martly taxed. He that hath a trade, 
hath an eftate; and he that hath a 
calling, hath an office of profit and 
honour,” as Poor Richard fays; but 
‘then the trade muft be worked at, and 
the calling well followed, or neither 
the eftate nor the office will enable us 
to pay our taxes; for, ‘at the work- 
ing-man’s houfe hunger looks in, but 
dares not enter.” Nor will the bailiff 
or the conftable enter; for, ‘‘ Induftry 
pays debts, while defpair increatet 
them.” What though you have 
‘ound no treafure, nor has any rich 
relation left you a legacy, ‘“ Diii- 
gence is the mother of good luck, and 
God gives all things to mduttry 5 then 
plough deep, while fluggards ileep, 
and you fhall have corn to {ell and to 
keep. Work while it is called to- 
day, for you know rot how much 
you may be hindered to-mo:tow. 
One to-day is worth two to-mor- 
rows,” as Poor Richard iays; and 
farther, “‘ Never leave that tiil to- 
morrow, which you can co to-day.” 
—If you were a fervant, thould you 
not be afhamed that a good siailer 
would catch you idle? Are you then 
your own maiter? Be athaimed to 
catch yourfelf idle, when tere is io 


much to be done for yourtelf, your 
family, your country, and your king. 


re Bi sane tannic *.% mitte ge 
Handle your tools without mitteua; 


remember, “‘ that the cat in gloves 
catches no mice,” as Poor Richard 
fays. It is true there is much to be 
done, and perl.aps, you’ are weak- 
handed, but flick to it fteadily, and 
you will fee great etiecis ; for «* Con- 
itant dropping wears away ftones 5 
and by diligence and patience the 
mouie ate in two the cable; and little 
ftroes fell great ca!.s.” 

‘ Methinks I jsear {ome of you fay, 
«© Muita man afio:d himielf no lei- 
fure ?” I will tell thee, my friend, 
what Poor Richard fays, “ Employ 
thy time weil, if thou meaneft to gain 
le:fure, and, fince thou art not fure 
of a minute, throw not away an hour.” 
Leijure is time for doing fomething 
ufeful ; this lvifure the diligent man 
will obtain, but the lazy maa never ; 
for, a life of leifure, and a life of 
lazinefs are two things. Many with- 
out labour wou'd live by their wits 
only, but they break for want of itock ; 
whereas indultry giveth comfort, and 
plenty, and refpect. <‘ Fly pleafures 
and they will follow you. ‘The dili- 
gent ipinner has a large fhift; and 
now 1 have a theep and a cow, every 
body bids me good morrow.” 

IT. ¢ Bat wth our induitry we muit 
likewife be fleaay, fettled, and care- 
fa', and overfee our own affairs with 
our Own eyes, and not truft too much 
to others; for, as Poor Richard fays, 
I never {aw an oft-removed tree, 

Nor yet an oft- removed family, 
That throve fo well as thoté that fettled be. 


* And again; “ Three removes are 
as badasa fire ;” and again, “ Keep 
thy fhop, and thy fhop wil keep 
thee ;” and again, “ if you would 
have your buiinets done, go; if not, 
fend.” And again, 


He that by the plough would thrive, 
Hinielf mutt cither hold or drive. 


« And again, « the eye of a mafter 
will co more work than both his 
hands ;”? and again, Want of care 
dees us more damage than want of 
knowledge ;” and again, “ Not to 
oveifce workiner, is to leave them 

your 
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your purfe open.” Trufting too much 
to others care is the ruip “of many 3 
for, “In the affairs of this world, 
men are faved not by faith, but by 
the want of it:” but a man’s own care 
is profitable; for “ Lf you would have 
a faithful fervant, and one that you 
like, ferve yourfelf. A little neglect 
may breed great mifchief; for want 
of a nail the fhoe was loft; for want 
of a thoe the horfe was loft; and for 
want of a horte the rider was loit,” 
being overtaken and flain by the ene- 
my ; all for want of a little care about 
a horfe-fhoe nail.’ 

Iti. ¢ So much for induftry, my 
friends, and attention to one’s own 
butinefs; but to thefe we mutt add 
frugality, if we would make our in- 
duiiry more certainly fuccefsiul. A 
man may, if he knows not how to 
fave as he gets, “ keep his nofe all 
his life to the grindftone, and die not 

vorth a groat at lait. A fat kitchen 
makes a lean will,’ and 
Many eftates are {pent in getting, 

Since women for t.a forfeok {pmning and 
knitiing, 
And men for “punch forfook hewing and 


Witting 
{outtine. 
o 


*« If you would be wealthy, think of 
faving, as weil us of getting. The 
Indies have not made Spair nrich, be- 
cauie her out- goes are greater than 
her incomes.” 

« Away then, with your expenfive 
follies, and you vill not then have fo 
much caufe toc mplain of hard tunes, 
heavy taxes, and chargeable finiies 5 


for 


Women and wine, game and deceit, 
Mukes the wealth dinall, and the want 


great. 








¢ And farther, *© What maintai 
» 
vice would brir g@ up two children 





You may think, ‘peri: ips, le 
tea, or a litle punch now ; r, 
diet a litthe more cof! y, clot alice 

a rages 


finer, and a little entertainmen 

and then, can be ro great n 
1 \ oa 

but remember, “ Many ali 


svete I ? PE est wwe ° 
a mickle.” Beware of little EXPENCES 5 


“A iinall leak will fink a great ihop,” 





as Poor Richard fays; and again, 
*“Who dainties love, fhall beggars 
prove;”’ and moreover, “ Fools make 
feaits, and wife men eat them.” Here 
you are all got together to this fale 
of fineries and nick-nacks. You call 
them goods; but if you do not take 
care, they will prove ewils to fome of 
you. You expect they will be fold 
cheap, and, perhaps, they may for 
lefs than they coft; but if you have 
” occafion ‘for them they muft be 
ear to you. Remember what Poor 
tet fays, ** Buy what thou hait 
no need of, and ere long thou fhalt 
an thy neceffaries.” And again, 
‘Ata great penny- -worth paufz a- 
while.” Te means, perhaps, that 
the cheapnefs is apparent only, and 
not real; or the bargain, by ftraiten- 
ing thee in thy bufinefs, may do thee 
more harm than good. For in ano- 
ther place | he fays, “* Many have been 
ruined by buying good renry-worths.” 
Again, “ It is foolifh to fay out mo- 
ney in a purchafe of repertance ;” 
and yet this fo’ ly is prattifed every 
day at auctions, for want of minding 
the : Almanack. Many a one, for the 
alte of finery on the back, have gone 
wi th a hungry belly, and half ftarved 
their famihes. « Silks and fattins, 
fcarlets and velvets, put out the 
kitchen fire,” as Poor Richard favs. 
‘Thefe are not the neceffaries of hic; 
they can fcarcely be called the con- 
veniencies ; and yet only becaufe they 
loo’ pretty, how many want to have 
them! Ey thefe and other extrava- 
gances, the genteel are reduced to 
poverty, and forced to borrow of thi fe 
whom they formerly defpifed, but 
who, through induftry. and fru; gality, 
have maintained their ftanding 5 in 
ere caie it appears plainly, that 
A ploughman on his legs, 1s higher 


Pe 2 gentleman on his knees,’’ as 
Peor Richard fays. Perhaps they 
have had a fmall eftate left them, 
which chey knew not the getting of; 


PF cole 3 salt «ae 
they think itis day and will never 





be uight;” that a little to be {pent 
out of fo much is not worth minding; 
but “* Always taking out of the meal- 
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tub, and never putting in, foon comes 
to the bottom,” as Poor Richard fays ; 
and then, “ When the well is dry, 
they know the worth of water.” But 
this they might have known bofore, 
if they had taken his advice: * if 
you would know the value of money, 
go and try to borrow fome ; for he 
that goes a borrowine, goes a forrow- 
ing,” as Poor Richard fays; and in- 
deed fo does he that lends to juch peo- 
ple, when he goes to get it in again, 
Poor Dick tartner advifes and fays, 


Fond pride of drefs is fure a very curfs; 
Ere fancy you coniult, confult your purte. 


«And again, * Pride is as loud a 
beggar as want, and a great deal 
more iaucy.” Waen you nave bought 
one fine thing, you mut buy ten 
moe, that your appearance may be 
all of a piece; but Poor Dick fays, 
“ ]t is eafier to fuppreis the firit de- 
fiie, than to fatisfy all that follow it:” 
And it is as truly folly tor tue poor to 
ape the rich, as for the frog to fwell 
in order to equal the ox. 

Veffels large may venture more, 

But iittle boats thouid kcep near fhore. 


‘It is, however, a folly foon pu- 
nithed: for, as Poor Kichars fays, 
“ Pride that dines on vanity, fups on 
contempt; Piide brea’ fated with 
plenty, dined with poveriy, and ‘up- 
ped with infamy.” And, aficr all, 
of what ufe is this pride of appear- 
ance, for which fo much is rifked, fo 
much is fuffered ? It cannot promote 
heaith, nor eafe pain; it makes no 
encreafe of merit in the person, it 
creates envy, it haftens misrortune. 

«ut madneis muit it be to saa iz 
delt tor thefe fuperfluiues? se are 
Offzred by the terms of ths inl, ix 
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induced tome of us to attend it, be- 
Caule we cannot ipare the ieauy mo- 
ney, and Aope nov to be fine without 
it. But, ah’ think what 
When you run 
ther power Over your hocrty. 


Cannot pay at ue thie, you 
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thamed to ive your crednor; you 


will be in fear when you fpeak to him ; 
you will make poor pitiful {neaking 
excufes, and by degrees come to lofe 
your ve.acity, and fink into bafe 
downright lying; for, “ The /econd 
Vice is lying, the frfé is running in 
debt,” as Poor Richard fays; and 
again to the fame purpofe, “ Lying 
rides upon debt’s back: whereas a 
free-born Eng!ilhman ought noi to be 
afhained or aivaid to fee or {peak to 
any man living. But poverty often 
deprives a man of ail {pirit and virtue. 
“tis hard for an empty bag to itand 
ig What would you think of 
that prince, or cr that government, 
wo thould iffue an edict forbidding 
you to areis like a gentleman or gen- 
uiewoman, on pain of imprifonment, 
or fervitude ? \\ ould you net fay that 
you were free, have a iight to drefs 
as you : leafe, and that fuch an edict 
would be a breach of your privileges, 
and fuch a government tyrannical? 
40u yet you are about to put yourlelf 
under that tyranny, when you run 1a 
debt for fuch drefs! Your cre itor 
has aut iority, at his pleafure, to de- 
prive you uf your liberty, by confin- 
Ing yo in a jail for lie. or by ielling 
you ior afervant, if yeu thould not 
be able to pay him. When you have 
got your baigain, you may, perhaps, 
tick little of paymeats bu, as Poor 
Richar. fays,  Credicors have better 
memories than debtors; crediiors ave 
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Gain may be temporary and uncer- 
tain, but ever while you live, ex- 
pence is conitant and certain ; and, 
«It is eafier to build two chimnies, 
than to keep one in fuel,” as Poor 
Richard fays; fo “* Rather go to bed 
fupperlefs, than rife in debt.” 

Get what youcan, and what you get hold, 
*Tis the ftone that will turn all your lead 

into gold. 


* And when you have got the philo%- 
pher’s ftone, iure you will no longer 
complain of bad times, or the dith- 
culty of paying taxes. 

IV. « This do€trine, my friends, is 
reafon and wiidom. But, after all, 
do not depend too much upon your 
own induitry and frugality, and pru- 
dence, thouzh excellent things; for 
they may be ail blated without the 
bleiing of heaven; and tuerefore, 
ak that blefling humbly, and be not 
uncharitable to thofe that at prefent 
feem to wantit, but comfort and help 
them. Remember Job fuffered, and 
was afterward profperous. 

« And, now to conclude, “ Experi- 
ence keeps a dear fchool, but fools 
will learn in no other,” as Poor 
Richard fays, and fcarce in that ; for, 
it is tuc, ‘ We may give advice, but 
we cannot give conduct.” However, 
remember tals, « They that will not 


4 


be counfelled, cannot be helped ;” 
and farther, that, “If you will not 
hear yeafon, fhe will furely rap your 
knuckles,”’ as Poor Richard fays.’ 

Thus the old gentleman ended his 
sarangue. ‘The people heard it, and 
approved the doétrine—and immedi- 
azcly practiied the contrary, juft as if 
ut had been a common {ermon ; for 
the auction opened, and they began 
to bay extravagantly. I found the 
good man had tioroughly fludied my 
Aimanacks, and digeited all 1 had 
dropt on thefe topics during the courle 
© twenty-five years. The frequent 


1 


of 
mention he made of me. mut iiave 
tired any one elfe; but my vanity 
Was woudertuily delighted with it, 
thovgh I was confcivus, that not a 
tenth part of the wif om was my own, 
which ie afcribed to me; but rather 
the gleanings tat I had made of tie 
fenie of all ages and nations. How- 
ever, I refolved to be the better for 
the echo of it; and, tliough I hac at 
firit determined to buy ftuir for a new 
coat, Lf went asay reiolved to wear 
my oid ones a little longer. Reader, 
if tuoa wilt do the fame, thy profit 
w.il be as great as mine.—I am, as 
ever, 
Thine to ferve thee, 


RicuarpD SAunDERS. 


? ? ve 
Remarkatle Anecdotes of Royal Infelicity. 


| age sd Frances Brandon, was the 
daughter of Charies Brandon, 
duke of Su.olk, by his confort Mary, 
daughter of king Henry Vil, and 
widow of the great and good Lewis 
XII, king of France. Lay Frances 
married Henry Grey, marquis of 
Dorfet, created afie:;ward duke of 
Suffulk, and by thi, nobleman the 
was the mother of lady Jane, lady 
Catharine, and lady Mary Grey. 
After the violent death of the duke, 
the duchefS dowager, unmindful of 
her royz! defcent, married a private 
gentleman, Mr. Adrian Stokes; af- 
ter which, hilory informs us, fhe was 
fo piteoully reduced, that fhe was 
2 


obliged to lie in the porch of a church 
all night, from the want of being able 
to aiord herfelf a better lodging. 
The duke, her firft hufband, with her 
daughter lady Jane, and er hufband 
lord Guildford Dudley, were exe- 
cuted on the fame day.—Her fecond 
daughter lady Catharine, was fir 
marii-d to Henry lord Herbert, (fon 
of William earl of Pembroke) from 
whom ihe was divorced. She then 
married Edward Seymour, earl of 
Hertford; bat tuis la‘t marriage being 
without the licence of the arbitrary 
Elizabeth, they were both imprifosed 
in the Vower, in feparate apartmenits. 
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he permitted them to vifit each other ; 
and the confequence was a jun, named 
Edward, anceitor to Algernon, the 
feventh duke of Somerfet. For this 
crime, the unfortunate earl was fined 
150°0 marks,gand they were after- 


Maty Grey, terrified at the misfor- 
tunes of her two eldett fifters, forgot 
all the fafcinations of royal and noble 
alliances, and preferred fafety witha 
hutband of very low condition—Mr. 
Martin Keys, ferjeant-porter to queen 


ward clofe and feparate prifoners for® Elizabeth, by whom fhe had no iffue. 


nine years, when the unhappy countefs 
dying, the earl was releafed.— Lady 


Sic tranfit gloria niunds ! 


J. N. 


The SIsTERS, an affecting Hiftory: With a Perfpeftive View 
of REcuLVER CHURCH, iz the County of Kent. 


HE village of Reculver is fituated 
on the coaft of Kent, near the 
mouth of the Thames; and is diftant, 
from Canteibury, nine miles; from 
Margate, twelve ; and from London, 
fixty-five. Itis a celebrated fea-ma:k, 
known by the appellation of ‘the 
Sifters.’—-Of the origin of this appel- 
lation, Mr. Keate, in his ¢ Sketches 
from Nature,’ gives the following af- 
fecting hiltory, extra€ted, as he ob- 
ferves, from a Manufcript, which he 
had the opportunity of perufing in 
the univerfity of Louvam. 


Toward the end of thofe trouble- 
fome times, when England'was fhaken 
by the feuds of the houfes of York 
and Lancafter, there refided, in a 
village near the banks of the Medway, 
a gent.eman, whofe name wa: Geoit-y 
de St. Clair, defcended fiom a fa- 
mily of great antiquity and repute in 
thofe parts. The many lances, and 
pieces of armour, that hung round 
the old hall, did not render it more 
refpectable, than did the unbounded 
benevolence ‘of its present pofieflor. 
The poor fat at his gate, and bleiied 
his liberal hand; and never a pilgrim 
repofed in his porch, without remem- 
bering, in his orifons, its hofpitable 
owner. 

Saint Clair had allied himfelf in 
marriage with the lady Margaret de 
Boys, a wgman of high birth, and 
rare endowments ; whote accomplifh- 
ments might have embellifhed the 
greateft fcenes, had not a love cf do- 
meftic life, and a religious calt of 


mind, induced her to prefer retire- 
ment. All her leifare hours, which 
her family did not call for, were fpent 
in duties, which, in that age, ladies 
of the nobleft rank exercifed, without 
thinki»g they demeaned their ftations 5 
the relieved the indigent, adviled with 
the unfortunate, vifited the fick, and 
brought up her Twin Daughters, 
Frances and Ifabella, in the fame 
fentiments ; accufloming them very 
early, to attend upon hér in all thofe 
acts of primitive piety. As thefe 
young ladies were the fole iflue of 
St. Clair and lady Margaret, they 
devoted their whole attention to their 
education; and had the comfort to 
find in their minds, fo rich a foil, that 
every thing profpered which was 
planted in them: no ufeful knows 
ledge was omitted, no external ac- 
complifhment neglected. 

Frances and Habella were now ar- 
rived at the age of twenty-live. The 
amiablenefs of their characters, their 
enlarged underiiandines, and the 
g:acefulnefs of their perfons, won the 
admiration and efteem of all who ap- 
proached them. ‘They had, from 


jimilitude of manners, and fentiment, . 


contra&ed fuch a rare affection for 
each other, that it feemed as if Na- 
ture, by forming them together in 
the womb, had prepared them for that 
extraordinary urfon, which was to 
diftinguifh their lives, and for thoie 
effulions of elevated frierdthip, which 
the lofs of their exemplary moter 
was one day to cail forth. Nor was 
this event very remoie; lady Mar- 

garet 
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garet was feized by a fudden illnefs, 
which, in a fewdays, carried her off, 
and defolated one of the happieit fa- 
milies in the world. 

It would be difficult to defcribe the 
founds of woe, which, on this occa- 
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the difference of a year between them 3 
and was reputed to be a man of fo 
much learning and virtue, that St. 
Clair, by his will, recommended his 
children to his care and protection ; 
bequeathing to each of them, a very 


fion, echoed through all the manfion,glarge inheritance. 


or the fighs of the difconfolate poor, 
under the windows. The grief of 
St. Clair, after the many years of 
uninterrupted happinefs that he had 
enjoyed with lady Margaret, in its 
firft attack, almoit overpowered his 
reafon; while Frances and Ii{abella 
had the weight of a father’s forrow 
added to their own ; which compelled 
them to fmother their feelings, great 
as they were, and to affume a forti- 
tude their hearts difavowed. 

Lovely mourners! more lovely in 
your tears! Fancy pictures you be- 
fore me, bathed ina filial forrow, ftand- 
ing by and fupporting your diftracted 
parent, ftriving in vain to tear him 
from the cothin, which he will not 
fuffer his fervants to clofe, {till de- 
manding in wild utterance, again, and 
again, one laft, lait look ! 

Heavens! how fevere a ditreG! 
If any reader hath been in a fituation, 
to afk for a laft look of what is 
moft dear to him, and what he is go- 
ing to be deprived of for ever, he 
alone can bett judge how much. that 
bofom agonizes,; that urges tlie re- 

ueit ! 

Though St. Clair called in aid 
all his philofo; hy, to fupport himfelf 
under the lofs of his beloved lady 
Margaret, yet he was worn, by a 
filent lorrow, which had fo vilible an 
effect on his health, as to menace his 
life; and which, in about a year, put 
an end to it. 

In this mournful interval, the 
greateil comfort his dejected daugh- 
ters received, was, fiom the frequent 
viiits of their uncle, John de St. 
Clair, who was agthat time abbot of 
tte monaftery of St. Augu in, in 
Canterbury; of*which piace there 
are, at this day, fuch noble remains 
exilting. He was the vounger bro- 
ther of Geoffry, though there was but 
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‘The manner in which Frances had 
been brought up, added to her natural 
turn of mind, and the example of a 
mother fhe fo much revered, deter- 
mined her to a life of religious retire- 
ment; and a great convent of Bene- 
dictine Nuns, not very diftant from 
Fevertham, happening, a few months 
after, to lofe their principal (who was 
always one of a confiderable family) 
the abbot of St. Auguftin, per- 
ceiving her fixed in her fcheme of 
life, procured her to be named the 
lady abbefs of it. 

Ifabella, who had never as yet been 
feparated from her fifter, would, on 
this occafion, moft willingly have 
taken the veil. The fame _ roof,’ 
fays fhe, * hath ever hitherto covered 
us, the fame have been our withes, 
the fame our purfuits ; the grave hath 
divided us from thofe, who taught us 
the amiablenefs of friendfhip, and 
fhali alone divide us from one ano- 
ther!’ 

The abbot was much hurt by this 
declaration of his niece. He defired 
her to banifh from her thought, fuch 
a refolution ; and failed not to inti- 
mate to her, that Frances, having 
devoted herielf to the cloyfter, fie 
remained the only fupport of the fa- 
mily of ot. Clair; that her virtues 
fheuld rather embellith fociety, than 
be loft within the walls of a monatte- 
ry; and withed fhe would, by ac- 
cepting fome alliance of fuitable rank 
and fortune, rather permit thote ac- 
complithments tobe feen by the world, 
which fhe fought to hide in ob- 
livion. 

Frances, on her part, however fhe 
was charmed with this teftimony of her 
fitter’s affection, joined@in fentiment 
with her uncle, expreffing to her, 
hew much happier fhe thould be, to 
fee her fettle herfelf by marriage, 

and 
. 
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and imitate the good life and example 
of their excellent mother. 
«I am not, you know,’ fays the, 


* by the religious office I fill, tied down 


to all thofe rules, which meft of courfe 
be impofed on you; my liberty re- 
mains; we fhall have conftant op- 
portunities of continuing that inter- 
courfe of love, our hearts fo mutually 
deiire. It will be the. higheft plea- 
fure to me, to fee you united to a 
man worthy your choice ; preferving 
in our father’s caftle, that hofpitality, 
for which it hath fo long been-famed ; 
and whenever you fhall with to make 
a fhort retreat from the buttle of the 
world, ous holy houfe will afford you 
a peaceable afylum.’ 

It was not but with great difficult’, 
nor even till much time afte, that, by 
the repeated folicitations of Frances, 
and her uncle, Iabella was prevailed 
on to relinquith entirely, her inten- 
tions of entering on a monattic life. 
She refided for {ome time, in her fa- 
ther’s venerable old manfion on the 
Medway, accompanied by a widowed 
aunt, her father’s fifter; who, at in- 
tervals, attended her on vilits to 
Frances, and alfo, at particular {ca- 
fons, to the abbot, at his houfe, which 
was a noble building, adjoining to the 
monaitery of St. Auguftin. 

It was in one of thefe vifits to her 
uncle, that fhe became acquainted 
with Henry de Belville, between 
whofe father and the abbot, there had 
jong fubfiited a moft firm friendthip. 
He was of good birth, though much 
inferior to liabella in fortune; his fa- 
ther’s eftate having greatly {uffered in 
the confufion of thofe turbulent times. 

Belville was now in his twenty- 
ninth year; his figure was graceful, 
and manly, and, to a difpouition as 
amiable as his perfon, was joined an 
underftanding both quick and ftrong, 
and which had been improved by the 
molt extenfive education, that the 
fathion of the age allowed. He had 
been fent to travel over Europe, had 
refided in feveral of its principal 
courts; and was now on his return 
from a fhort expedition into France, 
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and had ftopped at Canterbury, to 
pay his refpects to the abbot, and to 
deliver him certain letters with which 
he had been charged. 

Belvillz, on his firft return to Eng- 
land, a few years previous to the pre- 
fent period, had been honoured by 
the patronage of Richard duke of 
Gloucefter; near whofe perfon he held 
an employment, which could not long 
difpenie with his abjence; for that 
prince, heing now mounted on the 
throne of England, the whole nation 
was thrown into an hoftile ftate. 

It will not be wondered at. if after 
Belville and Ifabella had been a few 
days together, their mutual accom- 
plithments, and their mutual defire 
to pleafe, fhould have made them 
much charmed with one another. 
Belville felt himfelf enamoured of his 
fiir compan’on, avd had the fatisfac- 
tion to perceive, that his attention to 
her was not thrown away. ‘Though he 
took leave, after a fhort time, to go 
to London, yet he found an excuie 
for returning very foon; and having 
reafon to think he had made a fa- 
vourable impreflion on Lfabella, did 
not long heiitate to propofe himfelf to 
her, as one who would be happy to 
pafs his life in the fociety of fo en- 
gaging awoman. His ofer was not 
lefs p.eating to Ifabella, than it was 
to her uncle and Frances; the latter 
of whom agreed to give up to her 
filler, her right in the caftle of St. 
Clair, where it was propofed they 
fhould refide. 

Every thing was preparing for their 
nuptials; and nothing could wear a 
fairer face of profperity, than did this 
purpofed union of true and difinte- 
refted affection. But the fuccefsful 
progrefs that the arms of Henry of 
Richmond, now made in the kingdom, 
had obliged Richard to oppofe them 
with his utmoft force, and to fummon 
all his fervants to attend his camp 5 
among whom, as I before mentioned, 
was the intended bridegroom ; who, 
at this time, would moft willingly have 
waved the fervice, had not his own 
nice fenfe of honour, and his zeal for 
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his royal matter, overcome every pri- 
Vate motive. 

Were I to follow clofely the ma- 
nufcript from whence the {ubfiance of 
this tory is drawn, it would lead me 
into fome of the hulovical wranfattions 
of thofe times, which are a ready fuf- 
ficiently known; ously it is worthy of 
being remembered, that there are en- 
comiums beftowed on the character 
and perfon of Richard ; upon both of 
wich, hiftorians have thrown fo much 
deformity. I fhall therefore pafs over 
thoie circumilances, which are fo- 
reign to my fubjec&t; and only ob- 
ferve, that the unfortunate Belville 
was among thofe of the king’s fol- 
lowers, who shared the fate of their 
royal mafter in Bofworth Field. He 
was near Richard in great part of the 
battle, and was allo a witne‘s of his 
death ; and his owe horfe being killec 
under him, either by the fall, or by 
being trampled’on in the confu‘on, 
his thigh was broken; and, after 
Richmond’s party had obtained the 
victory, this gallant youth was carri- 
ed, with feveral others, wounded, into 
Leicefer, where, his rank being 
known, he was lodged in a monaftery 
of Black Friars, in that city. 

His page, ber.ram, who had ferved 
him from his infancy, took care that 
every affilance fhould be procured 
him; but the fever, which was occa- 
fioned by the accident, together with 
the many bruifes he had received, 
neither gave himfelf, or thofe about 
him, any other profpect, but that of 
approaching death. ; 

Thofe who contemplate Belville a 
few weeks before, in the full vigour 
of youth, flattering himfelf with every 
expectation of happinefs, that virtue, 
fortune, and ay union with one of the 
Jovelieit of women, could prefent to 
his imagination ; and now picture him 
ftretched on 2 poor pallet, furrounded 
by a parcel of menidicant friars, his 
countenance thrunk and wan, and his 
eyes fixed with humility, and refigna- 
tion, on a crucifix which they held 
before him, cannot furely, by the 
courat, avo'd dropping a figh, at 
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A little before he expired, he de- 
fired to be left alone with his page, 
that he might give him his lateit or- 
ders. 

‘ Bertram,’ fays he, looking wif- 
fully on him, * the-day that hath 
ruined our fovereign’s fortune, hath 
blaited mine! and that too, in the 
moment when it fhone the faireft! 
‘Thou wilt foon render me the laft of 
thy faithful fervices! Let my body 
reit with the fathers of this houfe, and 
as foon as thou hatt feen its due rites 
performed, *f{peed thee to Canter- 
bury, and acquaint the holy abbot of 
St. Auguitin, with the bloody event 
of yefterday. Conjure him, that he 
unfold it to my intended bride, in 
fuch manner as his difcretion fhall! ad- 
vile. Béar her this jewel from my 
fnger, in token, that my laft thoughts 
dwelt on her; and tell her, my only 
figh in leaving the world, was for the 
loting her, whofe virtues fo embel- 
lished it !? 

The faithful Bertram dropped a 
tear of affection and gratitude, over 
the grave of his gallant mafter ; and 


journeying to Canterbury with a 


buriling heart, prefented himfelf be- 
fore the abbot, with fuch a counte- 
nance, as hardly needed a tongue to 
tell his melancholy errand. 

‘The arrival of Belviile’s page, could 
not be long a fecret to Ifabella, who 
was then at her uncle’s; and whofe 
mind inftantly foreboded fome extra- 
ordinary event; though the news of 
the battle had not yet reached that city. 

When St. Clair was himfelf fuffici- 
ently compofed, to open the mourn- 
ful bufinefs to his niece, he {pared 
none of that ghoftly comfort, which a 
good man would offer on fuch an oc- 
cafion ; though the amount of all that 
can be {aid to the fons and daughters 
of affliction, is no more than this, that 
it is our duty, and our intereift, to 

ear, with patience, that which it is 

not in our power to alter! ‘The emo- 
tions of nature muft fubfide, before 
the foothing voice of reafon can be 
heard ! 

Wabella, after giving way to the 
firit tranfports of paflion, ailumed a 
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fortitude, and refignation, which her 
piety alone could infpire. She de- 
fired that Bertram might be detained, 
two, or three days, at the monattery, 
and as foon as her mind was more 
fortified, the would difpatch him to 
her filter Frances, whom fhe could 
then bear to fee with more calmnefs; 
and to whom fhe {ent the following 
letter, by the hands of the page. 
« Mott beloved fitter, 

«I am plunged from the height of 
imaginary happinefs, into the depth 
of real diftreis! The meflenger who 
delivers this, will inform you of my 
fituation, and to him I refer you for 
particulars, which { am unable to 
dwell on. - Belville is no more! All 
that dream of happinefs, which I* 
hoped for, from an alliance with that 
dear, that amiable man, is vanifhed 
in an inftant! 4nd I wake into a 
world, that hath no obje& for my re- 
gard, but the affection of my ever 
teider Frances! 1 fupport my ad- 
vérdity with all the fortitude I can 
fummon up ; but heaven only knows 
the itruggles of my heart! Krom the 
time that the united folicitations of 
you, and my unci¢, prevailed on me 
(though reluctantly) to ab.ent myfelf 
from you, my foul hath been agitated 
between hope and difappointment ! 
I will truft the fallacy of the world no 
more; the remainder of my days 
fhall be pafied with you; and we will 
end life as we began it, in an infe- 
parable union. Your converie, and 
the folituie of a cloyiter, can alone 
reltore tranquillity to the mind of 
your ever faithful, and difconfolate, 

JSABELLA.” 

When the lady abbefs faw her 
fifter, fhe found her itill more con- 
irmed in her refolution of entering on 
a monattic life. Her uncle, con- 
ceiving it might beft reftore a calm to 
her troubled {pirits, no longer op- 
pofed it; and as foon as her afiairs 
were properly adjuited, and every 
thing prepared, fhe took the veil in 
the convent where Frances prefided. 

Ifabella now foufid in religion, the 
only confolation for her pait misfor- 
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tunes; and though the remembrance 
of her beloved Belville, would oftes 
come acrofs her, and fpread a tem- 
porary gloom over her mind, yet ihe 
conitantly ftrove to difpel it, by picty 
and refignation, The Two Sitters 
enjoyed all that heart-felt pieafure, 
which ariies from rooted friendfhip; 
and, as the effects of benevolent dif- 
pofitions operate on all around, theirs 
ierved to communicate happinefs wo 
all the fifterhood. 

The Louvain manufcript informs 
us, that after thefe ladies had pafled 
near fourteen years in this peaceful 
retirement, the abbefs was feized with 
an alarming fever, the effects of which 
hung fo long upon her, that they 
greatly endangered her life. It 1s 
not difficult to conceive, how fevere 
liabella’s fufferings were, in this 
dreadful interval of fufpenfe and ap-. 
preheniion, or the anxieties of her 
mind, till her fifter was reftored to 
health. 

Frances, during her illnefs, had 
made a private vow to the Bleffed 
Virgin Mary, that if fhe recovered, 
fhe would fend fome coiily offering to 
a chapel, which was confecrated to 
her, ata little port, called Bradftow, 
or Broad-ftairs, in the ifle of Thanet 
(part of which chapel is at this day 
remaining) and in which, her image 
was efteemed to work fuch great mi- 
racles, that pilgrims came from parts 
very remote, to vifit it, and it was 
held in fuch veneration, that all fhips 
pafling within fight of it, are re- 
ported to have conftantly lowered 
their top-fails, to falute it. And’ the 
feait of the Invention of the Holy 
Crofs, which was the third day of 
May, being to be celebrated there, 
with great folemnity, her gratitude 
for her recovery, and for the fup- 
pofed intercefiion of the Virgin, de- 
termined her to go herielf at that time 
and fulal her vow. 

Ifabella obtained permiffion to ac- 
company her irfter in this devout pur- 
pofe; and the roads being litle fre- 
quented in that age, and a horfe 
moft the only conveyance, they re- 
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folved to put themfelves, with two 
attendants, aboard a paflage-floop, 
that ufually went, at ftated times, 
from Fevertham to Broad-ftairs, and 
other parts along the coaft, between 
that piace and the Downs. 

They fet fail in the evening, but 
had not been at fea above two hours, 
before a violent ftorm arofe. Every 
one who is acquainted with the na- 
vigation of this coait, quite to the 
mouth of the Thames, knows how 
difficylt it is rendered, by reafon of 
the many flats, and banks of fand, 
that obitru& it. 

The fuddennefs and fury of the 
ftorm, together with the thunder and 
lightning that accompanied it, threw 
a difmay among all the paffengers ; 
and the mariners, from the oppofition 
ef the wind and tide, were unable to 
direct the vetlel. To purfue their 
courfe was impratt cable ; they there- 
fore attempted to fave themielves, by 
runzing in on the fhore, at a place 
called Recelver (which is a fmall 
village, though of great antiquity, 
fiwate on the border of the iile of 
‘Yhanet) but the advance of night, 
and a thick fog, prevented them from 
difcerning exactly, whereabout they 
were. very eudeavour to reach the 
fhore was fruftrated by the ftorm 
driving them fromit; and their fails 
being all thattered, a fudden fwell of 
the fea, bore them quite out of their 
direction, and firuck the veffel on a 
bank of fand, called the Horfe, that 
lies a little off frgm Reculver. 

The furprize, the confufion, and 
the image of death, that mutt natu- 
rally ruth into the minds of people, 
who areon the point of being wreck- 
ed, can only be juftly felt, or de- 
fcribed, by thofe who have ftood in fo 
dreadful a fituation, Each one re- 
commended himfelf to God, and to 
his tutelarfaint. The mariners heift- 
ed out their long-boat, as precipi- 
tately as they could; and that which 
moft agitated the thoughts of Frances 
and Habella, was the mutual preferva- 
tion of each other. 

Scarce was the boat on the furface 
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of the waves, when every one was 
eager to rufh into its for it was cer- 
tain the veffel muit bulge in a few 
hours, and, to add to the horror, 
night advanced. ‘The captain, almott 
by force, dragged the lady abbeis, 
and her fifter, from the cabin, and 
fearce had he helped the firft, half 
dead as the was, down the fide of the 
fhip, when thofe who were already in 
the boat, ¢finding they mutt all perith, 
if more got in, pufhed off inftantly, 
and rowed toward fhore, in {pite of 
the menaces of the captain, who ftood 
on deck, fupporting ifabella, the in- 
treaties of the abbefs, who was wild 
to return, or the cries of ihe paflen- 
gers left behind. 

*" The only faint hope which now re- 
mained to thofe on board, was, that 
the veffel might politbly hold toge- 
ther, till fome afli: ance cou!d be ob- 
tained from the fhore; which they 
Rill Hattered themfelyes would come, 
jn cafe the boat reached the land, 
which it providentially did, though 
with the utmoft rik. Every one who 
remained in the veflel was refigned to 
his fate ; and furrounded as Jiabella 
was, by impending death, it afforded 
no {mall confolation to her, to think, 
there was a poflibility that her fiter 
had efcaped. 

Tt was four hours after the arrival 
of the boat, before any one durii ven- 
ture out; when, the ftorm abating, 
with the departure of the tide, and 
the day being near dawning, a large 
boat put off to the wreck. When 
tho'e who went to aflift, got to it, 
they found all the people on board, 
retired to different places beneath the 
deck, great part of which was broken 
away. Ifabella had remained in the 
cabin; one fide of which was alfo 
wathed off, and the room half filled 
with water ; fhe was almoft exhautted, 
by the terrors fhe had fuftained, the 
bruifes fhe had received, and the ex- 
treme cold in which fhe had fo long 
fuffered. They led her with the ut- 
moft gentleneis from this wretched 
place, while fhe, ‘ali pale and tremb- 
ling, fcarcely comprehended at - 
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what they were doing ; yet life feemed 
to flufh anew in her countenance, on 
hearing that her fifter was preferved. 

As ioon as they had brought her on 
fhore, fhe was fupported by feveral 
women, who were waiting to receive 
her; and conduéted to the houfe 
where the lady abbefs was. Frances, 
tranfported at the firft fight of her 
fifter, ran out to meet Ifabella, who, 
the moment fhe approached, made an 
effort to {pring forward to her, but 
funk down, overpowered, into the 
arms of her attendants. Frances 
clafped her hand, and in her eager 
joy, would have uttered fomething, 
but cou'd only faintly pronounce her 
name, and fell at her feet in a fwoon. 

Ifabella was immediately put into 
bed, and received every afliitance that 
could be procured; but her ftrgpgth 
and fpirits were fo far exhaufted, by 
the terror and fatigue, which her 
mind and body had undergone, and 
by remaining fo many hours in water, 
that fhe lived but till the evening of 
the following day. 

Frances, though ftill finking from 
the fhock and agitation of the preced- 
ing night, forgot, in her attention to 
her fitter, her own fuiferings. She 
never ftirred from her bediide, and 
often accufed herfelf, as being the fa- 
tal caufe of all that had befallen her, 
by fufiering her attendance in this 
expedition. fabella chid her for 
thinking fo, declaring, it was the will 
of heaven, to which fhe patiently 
fubmitted. ‘ Though we came into 
the world together,’ fays ihe, ‘ yet 
as we were not deitined to perifh to- 
gether, a time muft inevitably have 
come, when death would have dif- 
folved our union. I rejoice that Iam 
not the furvivor. I die, where | have 
ever wifhed to live, in the arms of 
the moft beloved of fifters. Pray for 
the repofe of my foul; and jay me in 
the tomb which you have allotted to 
be your own, that one grave may in 
death hold our remains, who in life 
had but one heart.’ 

The lofs of Ifabella plunged the 
lady abbefs into that deep diltreds, 


which minds, formed like her’s, with 
the nobleft fentiments of tendernefs 
and benevolence, muit, on fuch a 
trial, inevitably feel. She caufed the 
body of her unfortunate filter to be 
etranfported in folemnity, to their con- 
vent; where, after it had’ been ex- 
pofed with accuftomed rites, it was 
depofited, with every mark of refpect, 
in a vault, on One ide of the fhrine of 
St. Benedict, bedewed with tears of 
the moft heart-felt forrow, dropped 
from thie eyes of all the fifterhood. 

When time and reflection had fome- 
what calmed her affliction, Frances 
failed not to tranimit, by the hands 
of her co..feffor, (her uncle, the abbot, 
having been fometime dead) her in- 
waded offering to the Virgin of Broad- 
ftairs, accompanied by a donation of 
twelve maffes, to be faid for the re- 
pofe of Ifabella’s foul. And foon af- 
ter, to perpetuate the memory of her 
fifter, as well as to direct mariners in 
their courfe, that they might efcape 
the fad calamity herfelf had fo fatally 
experienced, fhe caufed a very ancient 
church, that ftood on a rifing ground 
juft above the village of Keculver, 
and which was greatly fallen into de- 
cay, to be reftored, and much en- 
larged, and at one end thereof erected 
two ‘Towers with lofty fpires upon 
them, the which fhe directed fhould 
be called The Sifters; and to this day 
it retains the name, and is a fea-mark 
of great utility. 

Jn lefs than feven years, the whole 
church was completed ; which fhe en- 
dowed very liberally, by a grant out 
of her own fortune; and ordained, 
that there fhould be celebrated one 
folemn mafs, on the firft day of every 
month (the wreck having happened 
on tae firtt of ay) and that a per- 
petual litany fhould be {ung, for the 
ecernal peace of the departed Ifabella. 

She lived to fee this her wi! exe- 
cuted, as well as to beftow many other 
charitable donations, not ony on the 
convent over whuch fhe prefided, but 
ou feveral other religious iuilitutions 5 
and w.s, irom her amiable charaéter, 
and pious example, beloved, and 
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She furvived Habella eleven years, 
and died mott fincerely, and deferved- 
ly lamented, toward the end of the 
year 1512. 

Her remains, purfaant to her own 
defire, were depofited by the fide of 
thofe of her fitter, with all that fo- 
Iemnity due to her high rank and 
@ilice, A monument was erected 
mear to the place, where they were 
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refpected to the laft hour of her 
life 


interred, with their figures kneeling, 
hand in hand, before a crofs, aud be- 
neath it, a plate of brafs, recording 
their unthaken friendfhip. 

Faithful, congenial {pirits! in what- 


* foever world ye refide, peace be your 


lot! as virtue was your portion here! 
Long, long may this memorial of 
your love remain! to guide the dubi- 
ous veffel in its courfe, and make 
your names bleft by the wanderers of 
the deep ! 


THE REPOSITORY. 


NuMBER IV. - 


Mone the innumerable inftances 

of calamitous fovereignty, one 
of the mott ilriking appears in the 
fate of Shah Allum, the Great Mo- 
gul, whofe revenue, when he afcended 
the throne of Delhi, amounted to 
upward of fixty millions a year. In 
September 1783, he was difpoffeffed 
of his throne, and of his fight, by 
Goclaum Khader Khan, one of the 
Rohilla chiefs. Refcued from his 
power, by Madajee Scindia, one of 
the chicfs of the Mahrattas, it was 
only to exchange one captivity for 
another, and to live in a deplorable 
flate of dependence and degradation, 
apon the monthly allowance of 1500 
rupees *, paid to him by Madajee 
Scindia. ‘Vis unhappy monarch died 
in December lait, at the age of ninety 
years. 





An European, who has not actually 
vifited India, will be apt to think the 
reprefentations of oriental magnifi- 
cence as fiftitious as the fcenes of an 
Arabian Night’s Entertainment. The 
nabob of Oude, one of the allies, or 
rather dependents, of a company of 
mercantile fovereigns, in Great Bri- 
tain, has jutt finithed a palace at 
Lucknow, which is four miles in cir- 
cumference. It is built fo contrary 
to all order, that every apartment in 
it feems to belong to different perions. 
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The laft room that has been fitted up, 
is the moft {plendid that can be ima- 
gined : itis entirely of ivory and fil- 
vetg ‘This nabob is very fond of 
hunting, and he is the only one of 
the Atiatic defpots, who follows the 
chace in the true ftyle of eaftern mag- 
nificence. His train, in general, con- 
fits of 750 elephants, 5000 horfe, 
and 40,9c0 foot. Halfa dozen tigers 
of a morning are to him a breakiatt, 
and a rhinoceros, with two or three 
panthers, a luncheon before dinner.— 
But for a defcription of hunting in 
Hindoftan, in the time of Aurengzebe, 
and which infinitely furpaffes that of 
‘his hichnefs of Oude,’ the reader 
may confult the fecond book of 
Somervile’s Chace. 





“Tue philofopher of human nature 
will not difdain to ftludy manners and 
characters in the lowett orders of {o- 
ciety; and his opinion of nations in 
general will be formed, in a great 
meafure, by an attention to theic, as 
well as to the middling ranks, and 
the more elevated clafies. Voltaire, 
when in London, was particularly 
obfervant of the proceedings of an 
{nglith mob; and he mentions it as 
a circumftance highly honourable to 
the nation, and what he had not ob- 
ferved in any other country, that, in 
their private difputes, our mods feemed 
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to be governed by an invariable prin- 
ciple of honour; for when it comes to 
the laft extremity, the difpute is fet- 
tled by a mode of fighting, which, al- 
though it may occafion a temporary 
injury, is feldom terminated by fatal 
confequences ; and the fpeétators are 
cxtain to interfere, if either party 
attempt to take an unfair advantage 
of the other: to which may be added, 
the entire reconciliation which almoit 
univerfally follows the decifion, and 
the humanity and tendernefs with 
which even the victor treats the, van- 
quifhed. On the contrary, in other 
countries, where the offence is not 
inftantly refented by a thruft with a 
long knife (as with the Italians and 
Portuguefe) if either party fall, the 
upperinoft is permitted to beat him, 
as long as he can keep him in that 
fituation; and they have recourfe to 
kicking, feratching, and even thrott- 
ling. ‘This is the cafe in Brabant and 
Flanders. Our Englith mode of box- 
ing, when abitractedly confidered by 
a perfon of humane feelings, moral 
views, and refined fentiments, muit 
appear, unqueitionably, brutal and 
ferocious ; but a philofopher, who 
has a more extenfive acquaintance 
with human nature, as exhibited in 
other countries, will deem our cuftom 
of boxing to be comparatively inno- 
cent, and even generous and noble ; 
and fo, nodoubt, thought the fpetta- 
tors of a combat between two Dutch- 
men, which was fought in a field, 
near Limchoufe, on Sunday morning, 
the 12th of June. 

« Two Dutch failors having fome 
words, at a public-houfe, about a 
woman of the town, agreed to decide 
the difference by a combat with their 
large knives, which, as they avoid 
thrufting, is called /ivering. They 
chofe fome of their companions as 
umpires, and this inhuman conteit 
was conducted with the utmoft firm- 
nefs: they cut each other’s face and 
arms with the greateft compofure. 
Both the cheek-bones of the aggreffor 
were laid bare : and the other, though 
the victor, wag fo faint from the lof 


of blood, that he was obliged to be 
carried on board the veffel to which 
he belonged.’ 


a 


Tue inconfiftencies of the human 
charaéter occur not lefs frequently in 
illuftrious men, in great and culti- 
vated minds, than among the vulgar 
and uninformed. But cenfure fhould 
be moderated, in fuch cafes, according 
to the time and circumftances of the 
action ; for of many celebrated men 
it may be obferved, that their vices, 
or fome particular defects in their 
characters, were not fo much their 
own, as thoie of the age, or of the 
country, in which they lived. This 
obfervation may be ftrongly illuitrated 
by the example of fir Thomas More, 
lord chancellor of England, in the 
reign of Henry VIII. This great 
man, whofe elegant genius-and fa- 
miliar acquaintance with the noble 
{pirit of antiquity had given him very 
enlarged fentiments, and who had, in 
his early years, advanced principles, 
which, even at prefent, would ap- 
pear {omewhat too free, had, in the 
courfe of events, been fo irritated by 
pvlemics, and thrown into fuch a fu- 
perititious attachment to the tenets of 
the Romifh religion, that few inquifi- 
tors have been guilty of greater vio- 
lence in the profecution of herefy. 
Though adorned with the moft gentle 
manne:s, and endued with inflexible 
integrity, he carried to the utmoft 
height his averfion to heterodoxy ; 
and James Bainham, in particular, a 
gentleman of the Temple, experi- 
enced the _— feverity from him. 
Accufed of favouring the opinions of 
the reformers, this virtuous man was 
carried to fir ‘Thomas More’s own 
houfe; and, having refufed to difco- 
ver his accomplices, the chancellor 
ordered him to be whipped in his 
pretence, and afterward hee him to 
the ‘Tower, where he himielf faw him 
put to the torture. The unhappy 
geatleman, overcome by al! thefe fe- 
verities, abjured his opinions; bat 
feeling afterward the deepeft com- 
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punction for his apoftacy, he orenly 
returned to his former tenets, and 
€ven courted the crown of martyrdom. 
He was condemned, accordingly, as 
an obiijnate and relapfed heretic, and 
Was burned in Smithneld. Such was 
fir ‘Thomas More in the fixteenth cen- 
tury! And how many, among the 
moft enlightened and humane of the 
prefent times, would, ia the fame 
age, and under the fame circumftances, 
have violated every principie of hu- 
manity, as well as of genuine Chrif- 
tianity ! 





WueEwn 2 Pun is nothing more than 
a play upon words violent y fitted to 
a reiemblance, it is unquettionably 
difguiting. When it is neat and un- 
forced, it excites that pleature which 
ever refults from the fulden fight of 
common objects placed in a tituation 
of unexpected gaiety. When it was 
obferved by a grave critic, that the 
Moon, in the tragedy of Douglas, 
did not move, one of the au ience plea 
fantly anfwered, that being made of 
paper, it was certainly /ffatione-y. 





Tus philojopher who ftudies man- 
kind in the manners of didterents parts 
of the globe, will often find much to 
contemplate in the conduct « f the mebs 
on great and extraordinary occafions. 
Nothing can be more ftriking than 
the following inftances of integrity 
and virtue related by Mr. Chile, 
in his ‘ Letters on the Revolution in 
France ;’ an inftance, which does fin- 
gular honour to the pop: tace of that 
gountry : ‘ At the period when feve- 
ral perfons had been put to death in 
Paris without trial, or reckoning, and 
at that moment when the fury of the 


- popula e appears to ha. e been raned to 


its highett pitch, one of their number 
having taken an opportunity of fteal- 
ing, was infantly dete&ted, and pu- 
niihed on the fpot by his incenfed 
brethren, The tame {pi it reigned 
through all. In the great mob at 
Roucn, while Mr. G—— was in the 
: 6 : 


country, the mob rummaged his houfe 
in fearch « f grain; but sanding none, 
they retred, without doing any mif- 
chief. Milfs G—— told me, that fhe 
had left a few gvineas in the drawer, 
and forgot to take out the key: fhe 
had no expettation of ever fesing 
them more, but her furprife was great, 
when fhe came home, found the 
drawers had been opened, and the 
morey tumbled about, but not a piece 
ming. 4 gentleman paiiing 
the Place de Grieve, offered half a 
crown to a poor citizen ill-armed, 
wio bad afhited lim to get through 
the crowd. *‘ Do you think of this?” 
replied the man: * money to-day is 
of no ule, aad you vil fee it. - Who 
will have this half crown that the 
gentleman offers..—* No money, no 
money,’ cried out the whole of his 
companions. At this time, fay the 
electors of Paris, the city was wholly 
in the power of the people. ‘They 
mignt have pilleged, burnt, or ra- 
vaged it at pleaiure; but nothing of 
this kind happened | We walked more 
fecurely dur ng thefe dreadful nights, 
than in the times of the /ics and /2- 
veiues Of arbitrary power. There 
never was a period when Paris wa; fo 
free of crimes. And, after the Batlile 
was taken; it was an admirabie thing, 
fay the fame peifons, to fee the peo- 
ple delivering all they had taken, 
even to the coined money. The 
fpoils of the Battile, and cther houfes, 
were all brought \o us; gold, filver, 
diamonds, all were given up. ‘We 
are no thieves,’ iaid the people, ‘ but 
good citizens.’ 





Ir was a fine anfwer, which the 
venerable serjeant Maynard, who lived 
to an extreme old age, made to king 
William ill, «I think,’ faid that great 
prnce, ‘you have furvived ali the 
lax yers in my dominions.’—* Yes, 
fire; and if your majetly had not 
come over to our protection, I fhould 
have furvived the law iuelf.’ 
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Authentic ANecDoTeEs clucidating the celebrated Hiflory of Tut Man 
WITH THE IRON Mask. 


The following Article is extrated from Memoires du Marechal Duc de Riches 
lieu, ju/? publ jhed. Tat Part of wt which contains the Hfory of the Twin 
Broiher of Lewis XIV, is faic, by the Gompiler of thefe Memoirs, to have been 
obtained from the Duke of Orleans, Regent of France; by one of the profligate 
Davghiers of that profligate Princes in order to oblige her Lover the Duke of 


Richelieu, 


An account of the birth and educa- 
tion of the unfortunate prince, wo 
was fecluded from fociety. by car 
dinals Richelieu, and Mazaiin: and 
afterward imprifoued by order of 

_ Lewis the XIV. Wri.ten by the 
governor of the prince, a fhort time 
before his death. 


‘TPN iTE unfortunate prince whom I 

have brought up, and taken care 
of till the clofe of my life, was born 
September the sth, 1638, at half paft 
eight. His brother, the prefent fo- 
vereign, was born in the morning of 
the fame day, about twe've o’clock. 
But the.births cf thefe princes pre- 
fented a ftriking contrait, for the 
eldett’s was as fplendid and brilliant 
4s the youngeft’s was melancholy and 

rivete: 

« The king, fo onafter the queen was 
fafely delivered cf the firft prince, was 
informed: by the midwife, that her 
majeity was full in labour. This in- 
telligence alarmed him greatly, and 
he ordered the chancellor of France, 
the firit almoner, the queen’s confeffor, 
and myfelf to remain in her apart- 
ment till fhe was delivered, as he 
withed us to be witneffes of the fteps 
which he meant to take, if fhe gave 
birth to another dauphin ; for it had 
been foretold by fome fhepherds, that 
the queen was pregnant with wo fons; 
they alfo reported, that they had ob- 
tained the knowledge by divine in-. 
fpiration. Thie repert was foon cir- 
culated through Paris, and che people 
alarmed by it, loudly afferted, that if 
this prediction fhould be verified, it 
would caufe the total ruin of the ftate. 


The archbishop of Paris was foon in« 
formed of thefe t-anfattions, and after 
converfing with thé fhepherds, ordered, 
them to be clofely connried in the pri- 
fon of Lazarus; for the ferious effect 
their pro, hefy had produced in the 
minds of the people, had given the 
king fome ureafinefs, becauic it made 
him retieét on the difturbances he had 
to fear in this kinvdom. He in- 
formed the cardinal of this predi‘ton, 
who in his anfwer fad, that the birth 
of two daurhins was not impoffible, 
and that if the peafant’s prophefy 
fhould be realized, the laft born muft 
be concealed with the greateit carey 
as he might; when he grew up, con- 
ceive that he had a right to the crown, 
and caufe another league in the king- 
dom. 

‘During the queen’s fecond labours 
which lafted feveral hour,, the king 
was tormented by his apprehenfionsy 
for he felt a ftrong prefentiment, that 
he thould foon be the father of two 
dauphins. He defired the bifhop of 
Meaux not to leave tne queen till fhe 
was delivered, and- afterward turning 
to us all, faid, fufficiently loud to be 
heard by the queen, that if another 
dauphin fhould be born, and any of 
us fhould divulge the fecret, our heads 
fhould anfwer for it: for, added he, 
his birth muft be 4 iecret ef ‘ate to 
prevent the misfortunes which would 
evidently follow the diiclofure ; as the 
falic law has been tileut concerning the 
inheritance of a kingdom, on the 
birth of male twizs. 

‘The event which had been fore- 
toll, foon after arrived, for the queen, 
while the king was at fupper, gave 
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birth to a fecond fon much fmaller and 
hand{omer than the firft; and the poor 
infant, by his inceflant cries, feemed 
to lament his entrance into a world 
where fo much mifery was in ftore for 
him. The chancellor then drew up 
the verbal procefs of this extraordi- 
nary event, but the king not approv- 
ing of the firft, it was burnt in our 
prefence, and it was not till after he 
had written a great many that his ma- 
jefty was fatished. The firft almoner 
éndeavoured to perfuade the king, 
that he ought not to conceal the birth 
of a prince; to which his majeity re- 
plitd, that a reafonof ftate abfolutely 
required the moft inviolable fecrefy. 

‘ The king foon after dictated the 
oath of fecvefy, which he defired us 
all to fign; when this important bufi- 
hefs was concluded, he fealed the oath 
to the verbal-procefs, and took pof- 
feffion of it. The royal infant was 
then given into the hands of the mid- 
wife ; but to deter her from revealing 
the fecret of its birth, fhe was me- 
naced with death if fhe ever gave the 
Teaft hint of it; wewere all, likewife, 
ftrifly charged not even to converfe 
with each other on the fubject. 

«His majefly dreaded nothing fo 
much as a civil war, and he thought 
that the diffentions which would cer- 
tainly occur between the two brothers, 
if they were brought up as fuch, would 
certainly occafion one; the cardinal, 
alfo, when he was invefted with the 
fuperintendency of the prince’s edu- 
cation, did every thing in his power 
to keep this apprchenfion alive. 


‘The king ordered us to examine 


carefully the poor child's body, to fee 
if he had any marks by which he 
might hereafter be known, if his bro- 
ther fhould die; for the king always 

urpofed in that cafe, to put the royal 
infant in poffeffion of his rights; for 
this reafon, after having made us.all 
fign the verbal-procefs, he fealed it 
with the royal feal. 

‘ During the infancy of the young 
prince, M. Peronnette, the midwife, 
treated him as if he were her own fon, 
bat from her great care and manner 


of living, every one fufpeéted that he 
was the illegitimate fon of fome rich 
nob!eman. 

« As foon as the prince’s infancy 
was over, cardinal Mazarin, on whom 
his education had devolved, configned 
him to my care, with orders to edu- 
cate him in a manner fuitable to the 
dignity of his birth, but in private. 
M. Peronnette continued to attend 
him, in my houfe in Burgundy, till 
her death; and they were warmly 
attached to each other. 

‘1 had frequent converfations with 
the queen during the fubfequent dif- 
turbances in this kingdom; and her 
majefty bas often faid to me, that if 
the prince’s birth fhould be difcovered 
during the life of the young king, his 
brother, the male-contents would, fhe 
feared, take advantage cf it to raifea 
revolt among the people; for the 
added, that it was the opinion of 
many able phyficians, that the lait 
born of twins was the firft conceived, 
and of courfe the eldeft. This fear 
did not, however, prevent the queen 
from pzeferving with the greateft care 
the written teftimonics of the prince’s 
birth ; for fhe intended, if any acci- 
dent had befallen his brother, to have 
recognifed him, though fhe had ano- 
ther fon. 

*The young prince received 23 
good an education, as I could have 
wifhed to have received myfelf in 
fimilar circumftances ; and a better 
one than was beftewed on the acknow- 
ledged princes. 

* When he was about nineteen, his 
defire to know who he was increafed 
to a great degree, and he tormented 
me with continual folicitations to make 
him acquainted with the auther of his 
exiftence; the more earneft he was, 
the more refolute were my refufals 5 
and when he faw that his entreaties 
did not avail, he endeavoured to per- 
fuade me that he thought he was my 
fon. Often, when he called me by 
the tender name of father, did I tell 
him that he deceived himfelf; but, at 
length, feeing that he perfevered in 
this opinion, I ceafed to contradic 
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him, and gave him reafon to believe 
that he was really my fon. He ap- 
peared to credit this, with a view, no 
doubt, of forcing me by this means to 
reveal the truth to him; as I after- 
ward learned that he was at that very 
time doing all in his power to difco- 
ver who he was. 

* Two years elapfed in this manne, 
when an imprudent action, for which 
I thall ever reproach myfelf, revealed 
to him the important fecret of his 
birth. He knew that I had received, 
at that time, many expreffes from the 
king ; and this circumftance, proba- 
bly, raifed fome doubts “in his mind, 
which he fought to clear up by open- 
ing my {crutoire, in which I had im- 
prudently left many letters from the 
queen and the cardinal. He read 
them; and their contents, aided by 
his natura! penetration; difcovered the 
whole fecret to him. 

« I obferved about this time that his 
manners were quite changed, for in- 
ftead of treating me with that affection 
and refpeét which I was accuftomed to 
receive from him, he became furly 
and referved. This alteration at frit 
furprifed me, but I too foon learnt 
the caufe. 

« My fufpicions were firft roufed by 
his afking me, with great earneftnefs, 
to procure him the portraits of the 
late and prefent king. I told him in 
anfwer, that there had been no good 
sefemblances of either drawn yet; 
and that I would wait till fome emi- 
nent painter fhould execute their pic- 
tures. 

‘This reply, which he appeared 
extremely diffatisfied with, was fol- 
lowed by a requeit to go to Dijon: 
the extreme difappointment he ex- 
prefled on being refuied, alarmed me, 
and from that moment I watched his 
motions more clofely. I afterward 
learnt that his motive for wifhing to 
vifit Dijon was, to fee the king’s pic- 
ture; he had an intention alfo of go- 
ing from thence to the court, that 
was then kept at St. Jean-de-Las, to 
fee,- and compare himfelf with his 
brother. 


* The young prince was then ex- 
tremely beautiful; and he infpired 
fuch an affcétion in the breaft of .a 
young chambermaid, that, in defiance 
of the ftriét orders which all the do- 
meftics had received, not to give the 
prince any thing he required without 
my permiffion, fhe procured him the 
king’s portrait. 


‘ As foon as the unhappy prince. 


glanced his eye on it, he was forcibly 
itruck by its refemblance to himfelf; 
and well he might, for one portrait 
would have ferved for them both. 
This fight confirmed all his doubts, 
and made him furious. He inftantly 
flew to me, exclaiming, in the moft 
violent paffion, ** This is the kipg ! 
and I am his brother: here is an un- 
deniable proof of it.” He then fhewed 
me a letter from cardinal Mazarin 
that he had ftolen out of my fcrutoire, 
in which his birth was mentioned. 

« I now feared that he would con- 
trive means to efcape to the court 
during the celebration of his brother’s 
nuptials ; and to prevent this meet- 
ing, which J greatly dreaded, I foon 
after fent a meflenger to the king to 
inform him of the prince’s having 
broken open my fcrutoire; by which 
means he had difcovered the fecret of 
his birth; I alfo informed him the 
effect this difcovery had produced in 
his mind. On the receipt of this let- 
ter, his majefty inftantly ordered us 
both to be imprifoned. The cardinal 
was charged with this order; and at 
the fame time acquainted the prince, 
that his improper conduct was the 
caufe of our common misfortune. 

‘I have continued from that time 
till this moment a fellow prifoner with 
the prince ; and now feeling that the 
awful fentence to depart this life has 
been pronounced by my heavenly 
judge, I can no longer refufe tocalm 
both my own mind and my pupil’s, 
by a candid declaration of this im- 
portant fact, which may enable him 
to extricate himfelf from his prefent 
ignominious ftate, if the king fhould 
die without iffte. Ought I to be 
obliged by a forced oath to keep a 
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fecret inviolably with which pofterity 
cught to be acquainted 7? 

‘This is the hittorical memoir which 
the regent delivered to the princefs : 
it does not, indeed, certify that this 
prince was the prifoner known by the 
name of the Jron-mafk, but al the 
foregoing facts agree fo well with the 
extraordinary anec.lotes related of this 
myiterious perfonage, that it appe.rs 
beyond contradiction, that this me- 
moir fills up the vacuum relative to 
the begi:ning of his life. 1 will, 
therefore, iubjoin fome of the au- 
thentic anecdotes which have been 
given to the public of the Iron-matk, 
fince he arr.ved with Mr. de Saint- 
Mars at the ftate prifon in the Ifle 
of Sainte Marguerite. 

The firft perion who mentions the 
Tron-mafk is an anonymous author, 
in a work entitled, Memoirs of the 
Court of Perfia; he related many au- 
thentic anecdotes refpecting the pri- 
foner, but is totally miftaken in his 
conjectures concerning his rank. Thefe 
memoirs no fooner appeared, than a 
crowd of literary men endeavoured 
to prove who this prifoner was whofe 
extraordinary treatment had excited 
fuch univerial curiofity. One afierted 
that he was the duke of Beaufort, 
who was certainly killed by the Turks 
while he was defending Candia, in 
the year 1699. For in the firft place 
it is well known that the Iron-mafk was 
in confinement at Pignercl before he 
came to the Iile of Sainte Marguerite, 
in the year 1662: befides, how was 
it poflible for the duke to be ftolen 
from his army fo fecretly as for it to 
cfeape difcovery? For what reafon 
alio was he imprifoned? and why was 
it neceiJary for him to be conttantly 
mafked? Others contefted, that the 
prifoner was the count of Vermandois, 
a natural fon of Louis the XIV, who 
died publicly of the fmall-pox in 1683. 
Another author contended, that he 
was the duke of Monmouth, who was 
beheaded at London in 1675: even 
allowing it poffible that Lewts would 
have confented to imprifon the duke 
te oblige king James, is it probable 


that he would have. continued thé 
pleafing office of jailor, after his deaths 
to oblige a fovereign with whom he 
was at war? 

« All thefe chimeras are now diffi- 
pated by this important relation ; and 
the uncommon precautions wh ch were 
ufed to conéeal the face of the man in 
the iron mafk, is a further proof that 
he was the identical prince mentioned 
in the memoirs; for he was never 
permitted to wal< in the court of the 
Baftille without his mafk; which he 
was forbidden to take off, even in the 
prefence of his phyficians. Would 
this precaution have been taken, if 
his face had not been a ftriking like- 
nefs of one well known throughout 
all France ? And what face could this 
be but tnat ef his brother, Lewis XIV? 
to whom this unfortunate prince bore 
fo great a refemblance, that a flight 
glance of him, it was feared, would 
have betrayed the fecret which was 
fo ardently withed to be concealed? 
Why, alfo, had he an Italian namé 
given him, thouch he had no foreign 
accent ? for in the regi'er of his bu- 
rial at St. Paul’s church he is called 
Marchiali. Voltaire feems to have 
been the only wiiter who was ac- 
quainted with the myftery cf this ex- 
traordinary prifoner’s birth; though, 
notwithftanding he related many au- 
thentic anecdotes of him, he carefully 
concealed it. 

We will now give the reader 4 
fuccinét account of the man in the iron 
mafk, extracted from the writings of 
Voltaire, and many other -eminent 
authors. A few morths after the 
death of cardinal Mazarin, a young 
prifoner arrived at the Ifle of Sainte 
Marguerite, whofe appearance excited 
univerfal curiofity ; his manners were 
graceful and dignified, his perfon above 
the middle fize, arid his face ex- 
tremely handfome. On the way thi- 
ther he conftantly wore a mafk made 
with iron fprings, to enable him to 
eat without taking it off. It was, at 
firft, believed that this mafk was made 
entirely of iron, from whence he ac- 
quiréd the nane of the man with the 
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jron mafk. His attendants had re- 
ceived orders to kiil him if he at- 
tempted to take off his mafk, or dil- 
cover himielf. 

The prifoner remained in this ifle 
till the year 1650, when the governor 
of Pigneroi being promotea to the 
government of the Baile, condutted 
him to that fortiels. In his way thi- 
ther, he lopped with him at his eftate 
near Palteau. The priioner arrived 
there in a litter, furrounded by a nu- 
merous guar.t on horfeback. Mir. de 
Saint Mars eat at tle iame table with 
him all the time they relided at Pal- 
teau; but -he latter was al.ays placed 
with his bac: toward tue windows ; 
and the peaiants, wiom cu. iolity kept 
conftanily on the watch, obferved 
that: Mr. de Saint Mars always fat 
oppolite him with two piftol, by the 
fide of his plate. They were waited 
on by one jervant only, who received 
the difhes in che antichamber, and al- 
ways ihut the dining-room door care- 
fuily after him when he went out. 
The priioner was always ma‘k ed, even 
when he pafied throug! the court ; the 
governor alio flept in a bed in the 
fame room with him. In the courfe 
of their journey, the iron-mafk was, 

vone day, heard to afk his keeper whe- 
ther tiie king had any defign on his 
life? No, my prince, he replied, pro- 
vided that you allow you felf to be 
conducted without oppefition, your 
life is perfectly fecure. The franger 
was accommodated as well as it was 
poilible to be in the Baviile; and 
every thing he expreiled a defre for 
was inftantly procured him. He was 
particularly partial to fine linen, which 
did not proceed from vanity, for he 
was really in wane of it; becaufe his 
conftant confinement, and fedentary 
life, had rendered his {kin fo delicate 
that unleis his linen was extremely 
fine, it incommoded him. 

He was alfo fond of playing on 
the guitar. He never complained of 
his confinemenj, nor gave a hint of 
his rank. ‘The tones of his voice 
were uncommonly. pleafing and in- 
terefting. 


. 


He was ferved conftantly in plate; 
and the governor always placed his 
diihes on the table himfelf; and when 
he entered, or retired, he locked the 
door after him. He suayo'r (theed 
and tnoued) the governor, who on 
the contrary treated him with the 
greatcit refpect, and never wore his 
hat, or fat down in his prefence, un- 
lefs he was defired, 

While he refided at Sainte Mar- 
guerite’s, he wrote his name on a 
plate, and threw it out of his window 
toward a boat lying at the foot of the 
tower. A fitherman picked it up, 
and carried it to the governor. He 
was alarmed at the fight of it; and 
afked the man with great anxiety, 
whether he could read, and whether 
any one elfe had feen the plate? I 
cannot read, replied the fifherman ; 
and no one elfe has feen the plate,’ as 
I have this inftant found it. The 
man was, however, kept till the go- 
vernor was weil afiured of the truth of 
his afiertions. 

He mide another attempt to make 
himfe.f known, which was equally 
unfuccefsful. A young man who lived 
in the iile, one day perceived fome- 
thing floating under the prifoner’s 
window, and on picking it up, he 
difcovered it to be a very fine fhirt, 
written cll over. He carried it im- 
mediately to the governor, who, after 
unfolding it, appeaied in the greateft 
conilernation. He inquired of the 
young man whether he had had the 
cusiolity to read what was written on 
it? He arfwered no; but notw'th- 
ilanding this reply, he was found, a 
few cays after, dead in his bed. 

*« ‘Lhe fate of the iron-matk excited 
great curiofity ; and a young oilicer, 
who vifited Mr. de Sainte Mars when 
he refided at Sainte Marguerite’s, 
was fo defirous to fee him, that he 
bribed a fentinel who was ftationed in 
a gallery under the prifoner’s window, 
to let him take his place for a fhort 
time. He had a perfi& view of him 
from thence, as he was then without 
his maik. His face was fair and hand- 
fome; and his perfon tall, and finely 
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formed. His hair was perfectly grey, 
though he was only in the flower of 
his age. He fpent the whole night in 
walking up and down the room. 

Father Griffet, in his Journal of 
the Battille, fays, that on the 8th of 
September, 1698, Mr.de Saint Mars, 
newly-created governor of that for- 
trefs, made his firft entrance into it, 
bringing with him an ancient prifoner, 
whom he had taken care of at Pig- 
nerol, and at the Ifle of Sainte Mar- 
guerite. His name was not mention- 
ed, and he was kept conftantly mafk- 
ed. An apartment was prepared for 
him, by order of the governor before 
his arrival, fitted up in the moft con- 
venient ftyle, When he was allowed 
to go to mafs he was ftrictly forbd 
to foeak, or uncover his face; and 
orders were given to the foldiers to 
fire upon him if he attempted either. 
As he paffed through the court, their 
pieces were always pointed toward 
him. 

This unfortunate prince died the 
igth of November, 1703, after a 
fhort illnefs, and was buried in St. 
Paul’s church. The expence of his 
funeral only amounted to forty livres. 
His real name and age were concealed 
from the priefts who buried him ; for 
in the regifter made of his funeral, it 
was mentioned that he was above 


forty years old; and he had told his- 


apothecary, fome time before his 
death, that he thought he muft be 
fixty. 


it is a well-known faét, that every | 


thing which he had ufed was, after his 
death, burnt and deilroyed; even to 
the doors of his prifon. His plate 
was melted down; and the walls of 
his chamber were fcraped and white- 
wathed. Nay, fuch was the fear of 
his having lett a letter or any mark, 
which might lead to difcover who he 
was, that the very floor of his room 
was taken up, and the ceiling taken 
down. In hort, every corner was 
fearched into, that no trace might re- 
mai of him. 

‘Lhe retult of thefe extraordinary 
accounts is, that the iron-ma‘k mutt 
have been a perfon of great confe- 
quence ; and what perfon could have 
been of fufficient coniequence, ex- 
cepting this pr:nce, to give rife to the 
above mentioned precautions to pre- 
vent any dilcovery of his face and 
rank. For on the flighteft probabi- 
lity of a difcovery, the governor ex- 
pretied the greatett confternation ; and 
the efteétual {leps which he took to 
filence all thofe who were fo unfortu- 
nate as to find any thing on which the 
poor prifoner had written, was ano- 
ther itriking proof that his being <on- 
cealed was of the utmoft confequence 
to the king and the miniftry. 


THouGutTs on DEFAMATION and SLANDER. 


Mons the numerous and devious 
means by which human beings 
afflict, torment, and injure each other, 
nothing holds a more eminent, rather, 
perhaps, a more infamous, place than 
Defamation and Slander. Nothing 
is more wicked; yet nothing more 
common; nothing more bafe; yet 
nothing more univerfal—even among 
the beit educated and moft polite ; 
nor (dolet di@un) can even the Good 
be exculpated from the prevailing iin- 
utation of being too much in the ha- 
Bit, at lea{t too often in the practice, 

of this affaflinating vice ! 
‘That vulgar and illiterate perfons 

4 


fhould be habituated to it from theif 
fhameful proclivity to gofiping, which 
directly leads to it, and to almoit 
every mean of diminifhing benevo- 
lence, and dettroying urbanity, is 
not marvellous. Low education, pau- 
city of ideas, and mean and falfe con- 
ceptions of men and things, may be 
expected to produce it. Such perfons 
have but little to employ converfation 
upon, by reafon of their general in- 
capacity to reafon and compare, their 
confined ftate of cogitation, and feanty 
education. But that it hhould fo much 
abound in their betters, in ‘thofe who 
make pretenfions, often large’ pre- 

tenfions, 
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tenfions, to urbanity, literature, and 
refinement, how great is the caufe of 
lamentation! Surely more polifhed 
manners, ftricter education, and high- 
er and jufter notions and ideas, fhould 
produce better fruit. Yet how pre- 
valent it is among even thefe! But 
how few of them can realize their 
pretenfions ! How few poffefs real 
knowledge of things, gr true nobility 
and elegance of mind! How many 
learn to thihk, if they may be faid to 
think at all, or learn to talk, « as fome 
bafe paffion’—or fome {uperficial in- 
ilru Ction, ‘leads the way!’ For this 
caufe it is, that defamers are fo nu- 
merous, and defamation fo univerfal ! 
How much is it to be defired, how 
devoutly to be wifhed, that it were 
banifhed from all companies, and pro- 
{cribed by every fociety ! 

The wife, the learned, the good 
apoftle exhorts to *fpeak evil of no 
man.’ And a wife heathen efteemed 
ita principle worthy of attention, that 
* of the abfent and the dead, nothing 
fhould be fpoken but good.’ Both 
are incapable of defending themfelves ; 
therefore, to attack and defame, under 
fuch circumitances, is bafe cowardice 
and cruel affaffination! Who would 
choofe to have this principle operate 
againit himfelf? Who, then, is jufli- 
fied in ufing it againft others? Who 
can tell where it may fpread, to what 
it may tend, or what it may do? 
What wiie perion, sigectally what 

good perfon, would deliberately prac- 
tice it, if they firft weighed its poifi- 
ble deitructive confequences, or con- 


fidered the magnitude of its fin? Per- 
haps a good rule to prevent its pre- 
valence in ourfelves and others, would 
be, to fay nothing of the abfent dif- 
ferent to what one would readily fay 
if they were prefent; and to dif- 
countenance others therein, by at- 
temptig the vindiestion, or at leatt 
the eftimation, of the arraigned cha- 
racter; and furely théy are very few, 
if any, however bad, of whom fome- 
thing cannot be faid, well; or whofe 
motives bear no favourable conftruc- 
tion! But both reports and aéts are 
much injured by exaggeration, and by 
ignorance oftheirmotuves. The fame 
att, done from different motives, is 
no longer effentially the fame thing. 
Without knowledge we can form no 
judgment of repreientation ; and with- 
out acquaintance with motives, we 
can truly decide upon few atts. 

Let ail who are in this praftice 
know, and knowing it, let them con- 
fider, that they are murderers, man- 
fayers—lawlefs breakers of the fixth 
command of God! How dares a lover 
of truth, to relate an in‘urious report 
of which he is ignorant, re{peing its 
truth ; or to judge of, or decide upon, 
an att, while he remains uninformed 
of the motives and circumilances from 
which it originated, and with which 
itis conne eéted ? Such me: 1, if not to 
be claifed among the a:laflinators, yet 
are among the enemies of mankind. 

MoRALts. 


*.°* We fhall be happy in the future 
Favours of Moralis. 


Motive for a WAR; an Aneciites 


HE celebrated French writer, 
monfieur Balzac informs us, in 
one of his letters, of the fingularly 
trivial motive, which, in the fixteenth 
century, produced a very calainitous 
war. The omiffion of three or four 


‘civil f; liables, at the conclufion of a 


letter, was the important cecafion of 
the death of above a hundred thou- 
fand juman beings. The duke of 
Olivarez, pr ime minifter of Spain in 
the reign of Philip II, received a 





nd 


letter, the fubf cripti on to which was 
© Bien humble & tes afffioné” ine 
flead of © Tres humble tS tres oteifjant, 
which the haughty duke th ought his 
due. wi hen he had read the prince’s 








letter, he fwore, that his want of 
breeding fhould prove the ruin of his 
country. This was the firft and real 


motive to the war that followed, al- 
though, at that time, very few per- 
fons knew it. 
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SELECT PASSAGES FROM SHAKSPEARE. 


NuMBER VI. 


HAMLET. 
Popular Superftition concerning Ghofts. 
Bernardo. It was about to {peak when 
the cock crew. 
Horatio. And then it ftarted like a guilty 
thing, 
Upon a fearful fummons. I have heard 
The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, 
Doth with his lofty and fhrill-founding 
throat 
Awake the God of day; and at his warn- 
ing, 
Whether in fea or fire, in earth or air, 
Th’ extravagant and erring {pirits hies 
To his confine. 


There is a kind of writing in which 
the poet quite lotes fight of Nature, 
and entertains the imagination of his 
reader with the characters and actions 
of fuch perions as have many of them 
no other exiltence than what he be- 
flows upon them. Such are fairies, 
witches, magicians, demons, and de- 
parted ,pirits. ‘The ancients have not 
much of this kind of poetry among 
them; for, indeed, almoft the whole 
fubitance of it owes its original to the 
darknefs and fuperitition of later ages, 
when pious frauds were employed to 
amufe mankind, and frighten them 
into a fenfe of their duty. Our fore- 
fathers looked upon nature with more 
reverence and horror, before the 
world was enlightened by learning 
and philofophy, and loved to aftonifh 
themfelves with the apprehenfions of 
witchcraft, prodigies, charms, and 
enchantments. ‘There was not a vil- 
lage in Englond that had not a ghott 
in it; the churchyards were all 
haunted ; every large common had a 
circle of fairies belonging to it; and 
there was icarce a fhepherd to be met 
with, that had not feen a fpirit. 
Shak {peare has taken great advantage 
of thefe popular fuperititions. ‘That 
noble extravagance of fancy which 
he poiiefled in fuch great perfection, 
thoroughly qualified him to touch this 
weak fuperftitious part of his reader’s 

I 


imagination, and made him capable 
of {ucceeding where he had nothing 
to fupport him befide the ftrength of 
his own genius. 
Morning. 
Horatio. But look, the morn, in ruffet 
mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eaftern 
The morning has ever been a fa- 
vourite fubject with the poets. In- 
deed, when we find ourfelves awakened 
into being, and perceive life renewed 
withinus, and, at the fame time, fee the 
whole face of nature recovered out of 
the dark uncomfortab‘e ftate in which 
it lay for feveral hours, a good heart 
overflows with fuch fecret fentiments 
of joy and gratitude, as are a kind of 
implicit praife to the Great Author of 
Nature. ‘The mind in this early fea- 
fon of the day is fo refrefhed in all its 
faculties, and borne up with fuch new 
fupplies of animal {pirits, that fhe 
finds herfelfin a ftate of youth, efpe- 
cially when entertained with the breath 
of flowers, the melody of birds, the 
dews that hang upon the plants, and 
al! thofe other fweets of Nature that 
are peculiar to the morning. Our 
great bard is fond to notice one or 
other of thefe beauties. Thus, in 
Romeo and Juliet: 
The grey-ey’d Morn fmiles on the frown- 
ing night 
Checkering the eaftern clouds with ftreaks 
ot light. 
Again : 
Jocund Day 
Stands tiptoe on the mifty mountains’ tops. 
And in one of his Poems: 
Lo! here the gentle lark, weary of reft, 
From his moift cabinet mounts up on high, 
And wakes the morning, from whale fil- 
ver breaitt 
The fun arifeth in his maictty ; 
Who doth the world fo glorioufly behold, 
That = and hills feem burnifh’d 
Old. 
. Venus and ADONIS. 
And 
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And in his Rape of Lucrece it 
affords him a beautiful fimile : 


O happinef's! enjoy’d but of a few! 

And, if poffeffed, as foon decay’d and 
done 

As is the morning’s filver-melting dew 

Againft the golden fplendour of the fun ! 


Real Grief. 


Hamlet. Seems, madam! nay itis; I 

know not /eems : 

°Tis — my inky cloak, good mo- 
ther, 

Nor cuftomary ‘uits of folemn black, 

Nor windy fufpiration of forc’d breath, 

No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, 

Nor the dejeéted “haviour of the vilage, 

Together with all forms, moods, ihews 
of grief, 

That can denote me truly. Thefe, in- 
deed, feem, 

For they are aétions that a man might 


play; 
But I have that within, which paffeth thew; 
Thefe but the trappings, and the {vits of 
woe. 


The queen, Hamlet’s mother, had 
been juft before urging the prince to 
controul his grief, and to ¢ cait his 
nighted colour off,’ from the confidera- 
tion that the calamity he deplored 
was common, that all that live muit 
die, 

Paffing through Nature to Eternity. 
Hamlet having allowed the juftice of 
the queen’s remark, that his misfor- 
tune was a common one, fhe anfwer- 
ed, ‘If it be, why /eems it fo particu- 
lar with thee?’ Hamlet’s reply, in 
the preceding quotation, is very pa- 
thetic: it intimates that the common 
external indications of woe, are, in- 
deed, but mere /eeming, a fhadowry 
femblance of forrow ; while real and 
fubftantial grief dwells in the heart, 
and often fatally preys upon it. 


The Impiety of immoderate Grief. 


King. Tis fweet and commendable in 
your nature, Hamlet, 
To give thefe mourning duties to your fa- 
ther : 
But you muft know, your father loft a fa- 
ther, 


That father his, and the furvivor bound 

In filial obligation, for fome term, 

To do obfequious forrow. But to perfe- 
vere 

In obftinate condolement, does exprefs 

An impious ftubbornneis, unmanly grief ; 

It thews a will moft incorreét to heaven ; 

A heart unfortify’d, a mind impatient, 

An underitanding fimple and unfchool'd : 

For what we know muft be, and is as 
common 

As any of the moft vulgar thing to fenfe, 

Why fhould we in our peevith oppofition, 

Take it to heart? Fic! "tis a fault to 
heav’n, 

A fault againft the dead, a fault to nature, 

To reafon moft abfurd, whoie common 
theme 


Ts death of fathers, and who flill hath cry’d j 


From the firft corfe, till he that died to- 
day, 
This muft be fo. 

In this addrefs to Hamlet, Shak- 
fpeare has put into the mouth of tie 
unprincipled ufurper, the moft ex- 
cellent arguments againft the immo- 
derate indulgence of grief; arguments, 
urged with a peculiar energy of ex- 
preflion, which even the antiquated 
phrafeology cannot deftroy. The epi- 
thet objeguous, which, when applied 
to yorrow, appears uncouth to a mo- 
dern reader, 1s framed from the word 
oijequies, or funeral rites; and the 
word condolement does not fignify con- 
Jolation, but jorrow itfelf, becaufe it 
requires condolement. In the repre- 
entation, all that follows the word 
fiubborune/s is omitted, as too prolix.— 
But the fentiments throughout carry 
conviction with them. ‘There is a 
fort of fatcination m grief, a kind of 
melancholy pleafure, in which the 
fons and daughters of affliction are too 
apt to indulge ; and, therefore, it can 
never be too much inculcated, that 
although our fufferings under calamity 
may for a time be exquifite, yet the 
Divine Being who encued us with the 
tender feelings of nature, has likewife 
afforded us the healing balm of time, 
and the foothing reflections of religion. 
To be infenfible to the firft emotions 
of grief is unmanty, becaufe it is un- 
natural: to brood for ever over a 
theme of woe is likewife unmanly, be- 
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caufe it is a direét violation of our 
duty as men, and reafonable creacures, 
to the Sovereign Ruler. It evinces 
an £ incorreét will,’ a heart unioflu- 
enced by religious principles, an un- 
becoming i impatience of mind, and 
an underftanding not to be in); ucted 
by the calamities which ever have 
been, and will be, incident to all; 
and which, therefore, fhoul ! produce 
a pious acquieicence in the divine 
difpenfations, how fevere foever, fince 
they lave not an ultimate reference to 
our fituation in this world, but point 
to a very diferent flate of being, and 
to fcenes hereafter beyond all human 
conception. 
Hamlet's Soliloquy on the Marriage of his 
Mether. 


That it fhould come to this ! 

But two monihs dead ! nay, not fo much, 
not two! 

So exccllent a king! that was, to this, 

Hyperion to a fatyr: fo loving to my 
mother 

That he permitted not the winds ef hea- 
ven 

To vifit her face too roughly |! 

Why, fhe would hang on him, 

As if increafe of appetite had grown 

By what it fed on: and yet, within a 


month ! 
Let me not think on’t-—Frailty, thy name 
is woman ! 
A little month! or ere thefe fhoes were 
WI 
ee 


With which the followed my poor father’s 





body, 
Like e Niobe, all tears, fhe 
Wiarried with 1 yncle, 
My Gether” s brother! but no more like 





my fother, 
Than I to Hercules. W'thin a month! 
Ere yet the falt of moft unt 
Had left the fh ps Hooge oi her galled ey es, 
She married. O moit wicked fpeed, to 
soft 
With fuch dexterity to mceituous theets ! 
Jt is not, nor it cannot come to geod ; 
But | brea ak, my heart, for I mutt hoid my 
tongue. 





teous tears 





Sir Richard Steele has fome ex- 
celicat obiervations on this noble paf- 


fage: ‘ The young prince,” fays he, 
‘ was not yet acquainted with all the 
guilt of his mother, but turns his 
thoughts on her fudden torgetfulnefs 
of his father, and the indecency of 
her haity marriage. ‘The feveral emo- 
tions of mind, and breaks of paffion, 
in this fpeech, are admirable. He 
has touched every circumftance that 
ageravated the fact, and feemed ca- 
pabie of hurrying the thoughts of a 
fon j into diftraction. His father’s ten- 
dernefs for h's mother, exprefied in fo 
delicate a particular; his mother’s 
fondnefs for his father no lefs ex- 
quifitely defcribed; the great and 
amiable figure of his dead parent 
drawn by a true filial piety ; his dif- 
dain of fo unworthy a fuccefior to his 
bed; but, above all, the fhortnefs of 
the time between his father’s death 
and his mather’s fecond marriage, 
brought together with to much dif- 
order, make up as noble a part as 
any in that celebrated tragedy. The 
circumitance of time I never could 
enoughadmire. The widowhood had 
lafied two months. This is his firft 
refiection: but, as his indignation 
rifes, he finks to fcarce two months ; 
afterward, into a month; and, at 
lait, into a little month: but all this 
fo naturally, that the reader accom- 
parties him in the violence of his paf- 
fion, and finds the time leffen infenfi- 
bly, according to the different work- 
ings of his diidain. I have not men- 
tioned the incett of her marriage, which 
is io Obvious a provocation ; but can- 
not forbear ta king notice, that- when 
his fury is at its height, he cries, 
‘ Frailty, thy name is woman!’ as 
railing at the fex in general, rather 
than giving himfelf leave to think his 
mother wore than others *.’ 
Excelleat ddvice to young Ladies. 
Lertes. For Hamlet, and the trifling 
of his favours, 
Hoid it a fathion, and a toy in blood ; 
A vioiet in the youth of primy nature, 


Forward, not permanent ; tho” fweet, not 
laiting ; 


* Tatler, No. 196. 
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The perfume and fuppliance of a minute : 

No more. = 

Then weigh what lofs your honour may 
futtain, ~ 

If with too credent ear you lift his fong ; 

Or lofe your heart; or your chafte trea- 

’ fure open 

To his unmatter’d importunity. 

Fear it, Ophelia, fearit, my dear fifter ; 

And keep within the rear of your affe€tion, 

Out of the thot and danger of defire. 

The charieft maid is prodigal enough, 

If the unmafk her beauty to the moon’: 

Virtue itfeit “fcapes not calumnious ftrokes ; 

The canker galls the infants of the {pring, 

Too oft before their buttons be difclos'd ; 

And in the morn and liquid dew of youth, 

Contagious blaftments are moft imminent. 


The excellent and truly fraternal 
advice which Laertes here gives to 
his fifter, would have flowed with the 
greateft propriety from the lips of the 
moit intelligent and experienced ma- 
tron. In the conclufion of this feene, 
when Polonius enters, and Laertes re- 
tives, the former enquires of Ophelia 
what her brother had been faying to 
her; and, on being informed what it 
was, he renews the fame topic with 
her, urging it with higher authority, 
and enforcing it by additional argu- 
ments. Ophelia, in her anfwer to 
ber brother, had fhewn a true fifterly 
affeStion for him, and a,moil tender 
anxiety for the confiftency of his con- 
duct with his precepts : 


I thall th’ effeéts of this good leffon keep 

As watchmen to my heart: but, good 
my brother, 

Do not, as fome ungracious paftors do, 

Shew me the fteep and thorny way to hea- 


ven, 
While, like a carelefs libertine, 
Hinfelf the primrofe path of dalliance 
treads, 
And recks not bis own need*. 


Advice to a Son fetting out on a Tour. 

Polonius. Give thy thoughts no tongue, 

Nor any unproportion’d thought his act: 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar ; 

The friends thou haft and their adoption 
try'd, 


* Regards not his own do&rine. 


+ Edlay XVII, Of Travelling into Foreign Parts. 
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Grapple them to thy foul with hooks of 
ft 


eel : 

But do not dull thy palm with entertain- 
ment 

Of each new-hatch'd, unfledg*d comrade. 
Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel ; but being in, 

Bear’t that th’ oppofer may beware of thee. 

Give every man thine ear, but few thy 
voice ; 

Take each man’s cenfure, but referve thy 
judgment. 

Coftly thy habit as thy purfe can buy, 

But not exprefs’d in fancy; rich, not 
gaudy : 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 

Neither a borrower nor a jender be ; 

For loan oft lofes both itfelf and friend : 

And borrowing dulls the edge of huf- 
bandry. 

This above all, to thine own felf be true; 

And it mutt follow as the night the day, 

Thou can’ft not then be falfe to any man. 


Thefe lines are commonly omitted 
in the reprefentation ; but if we con- 
fider the itage as an inftru€tive moni- 
tor, they ought certainly to be re- 
tained ; for they contain a rich com- 
pactnefs of inftruction, and admirable 
rules for the conduct of a young man, 
as wellat homeas abroad. The cau- 
tion refpecting friena/hip feems to have 
been borrowed by Dr. Young: 


Firk, on thy friend, deliberate with thy- 
felf ; 

Paufe, ponder, fift; not eager in the 
choice ; 

Nor jealous of the chofen; fixing, fix; 

Judge before friendfhip, then confide till 
death. 

NicuT Tuovcnts II. 


His advice refpecting guvarrels feems 
to have been amplified by lord Bacon: 
* As for quarrels and private animof - 
ties,’ fays that illuftrious eflayiit, « they 
are with care and diligence to be 
avoided. They arife molt commonly 
on account of miftrefles, healths, 
places, and words. And let a man 
beware efpecially, how he keeps 
company with choleric and quarrel- 
fome perfons; for they will engage 
him in their own quarrels +.’ 


A very 
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A very lively writer has given it 
as his opinion, that a young man 
would derive more real profit from the 
advice of cardinal Woliey to Crom- 
well, and this of Polonius to his ion, 
well underitood and well dizefted, than 
he will from all lord Chefterfield’s 
Letters. ‘ How Shakfpeare faw,’ 
fays he, ‘I never could conceive; 
but he faw every thing. I read Po- 
lonius’ advice once a week curing 
my travels. The young man wio 
comprehends, in its full extent, the 
lait precept he gives, and makes it 
the rule of his conduct, will win the 
affections of the deferving every day ; 
and what lord Chefterfield’s pupils 
never can do, I will venture to fay, 
he will keep his conquefts *.’ 


Hamlei’s Addrefs to the Gho/?. 


Hamlet. Angels and minifters of grace 

defend us ! 

Be thou a fpirit of health, or goblin 
damn’d ; 

Bring with thee airs from heav’n, or blafts 
from hell ; 

Be thy intent wicked or charitable, 

Thou com’it in fuch a quetionable thape, 

That I will ipeak to thee. Ill call thee 
Hamlet, 

King, Father, royal Dane: Oh! anfwer 
me, 

Let me not burit in ignorance ; but tell 

Why thy canoniz’d bones, hearfed in earth, 


Remarkable Viciffitudes in the Life 


Have burft their cearments ? Why the fee 
pulchre, 

Wherein we faw thee quitely interr’d, 

Hath op’d his ponderous and marble jaws, 

To cait thee up again? What may this 

- mean? 

That thou, dead corfe, again in complete 
fteel, 

Revifit’tt thus the glimpfes of the moon, 

Making night hideous? And us fools of 
nature, 

So horribly to fhake our difpofition, 

With thoughts beyond the reaches of our 
fouls ? 


There is a ftriking folemnity in this 
addrefs to the ghoft. It begins with 
a natural degree of intimidation, pro- 
ceeds in a beautiful climax of imagery, 
and warms into a juft manly confi- 
dence of interrogation. The author 
has been fo correét, as not to intro- 
duce an idea or expreffion, but what 
fuch a perfonage might be fuppofed 
to form on this occafion. Hamlet’s 
anfwer to his friends, who would have 
diffuaded him from going with the 
ghoft, befpeaks the man, whole in- 
trepidity is the refult of confcious rec- 
titude, and of a firm belief in immor- 
tality : 

Why, what fhould be the fear ? 
I value not my life ; 
And for my foul, what can it do to that, 
Being a thing immortal as itfelf ? 
[ To be continued. J 


of the Emprefs Eupvocia, Wife 


of the Emperor THe onostius the Younger. 


6 Bans hiftory of a fair and virtuous 
maiden, exalted from a private 
condition to the Imperial throne, 
might be deemed an incredible ro- 
mance, if fuch a romance had not 
been verified in the marriage of Theo- 
dofius the Younger, empesor of the 
Eaft, in the fifth century. Athenais, 
a lady celebrated in the hiftory of that 
age, was educated by her father L: on- 
tius, an Athenian philofopher, in the 
religion and fciences of the Greeks ; 
and fo exalted was the opinion which 
this philofopher entertained of his con- 


* Sherlock's Letters, 


temporaries (an opinion far different 
from the prudential maxims of mo- 
dern times) that he divided his patri- 
mony between his two fons, be- 
queathing to his daughter a fmall 
legacy of hundred pieces of gold: 
‘I give to my beloved daughter,’ faid 
he, in his laft will and teftament, 
‘ only one hundred pieces of money ; 
becaufe her beauty, and literary ac- 
quifitions, in which fhe excels the 
whole fex, will be a fufficient portion 
for her.’—In vain did the beautiful 


and eloquent Athenais implore her — 


Vol. II, Letter 17. 


brothers 
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brothers not to infift upon this inequi- 
table difpofition of her ‘father’s pro- 
perty: in vain did fhe reprefent, that 
having never failed, in a fingle in- 
ftance, in her duty to him, and the 
moit affectionate attentions to them, 
fhe did not deferve an odious diftinc- 
tion, which amounted, in a manner, 
to difinherifon : her brothers were in- 
exorable ; and their avarice and in- 
juitice foon compelled the deftitute 
Athenais to feek an afylum at the im- 
perial capital at Conttantinople ; and, 
with fome hopes, either of juitice or 
of favour, to throw herfelf at the feet 
of Pulcheria, the emperor’s fifter, who 
governed at her pleafure this virtuous, 
but weak and indolent prince. The 
fagacious Pulcheria liitened to her elo- 
quent compiaint, and fecretly deftined 
the daughter of the philofopher Leon- 
tius for the future wife of the em- 
peror of the Eaft, who had now at- 
tained the twentieth year of his age. 
She eafily excited the curiofity of her 
brother, by an interefting picture of 
the charms of Athenais; large eyes, 
a well-proportioned nofe, a tair com- 
plexion, golden locks, a flender per- 
fon, a graceful demeanour, an under- 
ftanding improved by ftudy, and a 
virtue tried by diitrefs. ‘Theodofius, 
concealed behind a curtain in the 
apartment of his fifter, was permitted 
to behold the Athenian virgin: the 
modeit youth immediately declared 
his pure and honourable love; and 
the imperial nuptials were celebrated 
amid the acclamations of the capital 
and the provinces. ‘¢ The writer of a 
romance,’ fays Mr. Gibbon, ‘ would 
not have smagined, that Athenais was 
near twenty-eight years old when fhe 
inflamed the heart of this young em- 
peror.” ‘The new emprefs, who was 
eaily perfuaded to renounce the errors 
of Paganifin, received at her baptifm 
the Chriftiam name of udocia; but 
the cautious Pulcheria withheld the 
title of Auguita, till the wife of 
Theodofius had added to the feliciiy 
of her confort by the birth of a daugh- 
ter. 


The brothers of Eudocia obeyed, 
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with fome anxiety, the imperial fum- 
mons to attend her at Conftantinople ; 
but as her new religion had taught 
her to forgive their fortunate inhu- 
manity, the indulged the generous 
triumph, if not the tenderneis, of a 
filter, by promoting them to the high 
rauk of coniuls and prefeéts. In thé 
luxury of a palace, the ftiil cultivated 
thofe ingenious arts, which had con- 
tributed to her elevation, and wifely 
devoted her talents to the honour of 
religion and of her hufband. Eudocia 
compoied a poetical paraphrafe of the 
firft eight books of the Cld Teitament, 
and of the prophecies of Daniel and 
Zachariah ; a cento of the verfes of 
Homer, applied to the life and mira- 
cles of Jefus Chrift; the legend of 
Saint Cyprian; and a panegyric on 
the Perfian victories of Theodofius : 
and her. writings, which were ap- 
plauded by a fervile and fuperititious 
age, have not been difdained, in a 
more enlightened period, by the can- 
dour of impartial criticiim. Butwith 
refpect to the Homeric Cento, which 
Du Cange thinks to be all that is ex- 
tant of her works, it is an infipid per- 
formance, which, in the opinion of 
the critics in general, has been un- 
juitly imputed to her, being utteriy un- 
worthy of her illuftrious talents: for 
Eudocia had improved the moft ex- 
traordinary natural abilities by all the 
literary treafures of Greece and Rome. 
She was a perfe& miftrefs of the phi- 
lofophy of the times; of logic, and 
of elecution. She attained to a more 
perfeét knowledge of aftronomy, geo- 
metry, and the proportion of numbers, 
than any philofopher of that time 
could boaft. In a word, fhe was fo 
much celebrated, that while two of 
her hiftorians have ftyled her, by way 
of excellence, the /cere/*, the reft have 
diftinguithed her by the appellation of 
the prilofoper. 

The fondnefs of the.emperor for 
his beautiful and all-accomplithed con- 
for: was not diminifhed by time and 
petleifion; and Eudocia, after the 
marriaze of her daughter to Valenti- 
nian the third, empevor of the Weft, 

was 
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was permitted to difcharge her grate- 
ful vows, according to tie fuperilition, 
of the age, by a folemn pilgrimage to 
Jerufalem. Her oftentatious progrefs 
through the Eait may not merely 
feem, as Mr. Gibbon farcaftically in- 
finuates, but actually was, incon /iftent 
with the fpirit of Chriitian humility. 
But fuch is the imperfection of our 
nature, that the nobielt and beft in- 
itructed mind, when elevated to an 
uncommon and unexpected height of 
worldly grandeur, may lofe fight, at 
times, of thofe facred principles, to 
which, upon the whole, it may yet 
be zealoutly attached. Evudocia pro- 
nounced, from a throne of gold and 
gems, an eloquent oration to the fe- 
nate of Antioch, declared her im- 
perial intention to enlarge the wails 
of the city, bellowed a donative of 
two hundred pounds of gold to reitore 
the public baths, and accepted the 
ftatues which were decreed by the 
gratitude of Antioch. In the Holy 
Land, her alms and pious foundations, 
exceeded the munificence of the great 
Helena, the canonized mother of 


Conftantine the Great; ¢ and though 
the public treafure,’ fays Mr. Gibbon, 
with an air of folemn irony, ‘ might 
be impoverithed by this exceflive !1- 
berality, fe enjoyed the confcious 
fatisfaction of returning to Conilanti- 
nople with the chains of St. Peter, the 


right arm of St. Stephen, and an un- 
doubted picture of the Virgin, painted 
by St. Luke.’ ‘Thefe circumitances 
Mr. Gibbon relates on the authority 
of the fuperftitious Baronius; but 
the taunting folemnity of his obtrva- 
tion is unworthy the true dignity of 
2 candid hiftorian, who would have 
intimated the diflinétion between the 
pure and excellent religion of Jeius 
Chiill and his apoitles, and that fy- 
ftem of increafing corruption and fu- 
peritition, which followed the fatal 
eftabliihment of Chrithanity by Con- 
fiantine. 

his pilgtimage, however, was the 
fatai term of all the ¢ ories of Eudocis. 
Satiated with empty pomp, and un- 
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mindful, perhaps, of her obligations 
to Pulcheria, fhe ambitioufly afpired 
to the government of the Eaitern em- 
pire: the palace was diftraéted by fe- 
male diicord ; but victory was decided, 
at laft, by the {uperior afcendant of 
the fifter of Theodofius. The exe- 
cution of Paulinus, mafter of the of- 
fices, and the difgrace of Cyrus, 
Pretorian prefect of the Eait, con- 
vinced the public, that the favour of 
Eudocia was infufficient to proteét her 
moft faithful friends ; and the uncom- 
mon beauty of Paulinus encouraged 
the fecret rumour, that his guilt was 
that of a fuccefsful lover. As foon 
as the emprefs perceived that the af- 
fection of ‘Theodofius was irretriev- 
ably lott, the requefted the permiflion 
of retiring to the diftant folitude of 
Jerufalem. She obtained her requett ; 
but the jealoufy of Theodofius, or the 
vindictive fpirit of Pulcheria, purfued 
her in her laft retreat; and Saturni- 
nus, count of the domeftics, was di- 
rected to punith with death two ec- 
clefiaftics, her moft favoured fervants. 
Kudocia inftantly revenged them by 
the aflaflination of the count: the fu- 
rious paflions, which fhe indulged on 
this fufpicious occafion, feemed to 
jutlify the feverity of Theodofius ; 
and the emprefs, .ignominioufly {lrip- 
ped of the honours of her rank, was 
diigraced, no doubt unjuftly, in the 
eyes of the world. ‘The remainder 
of her life, about fixteen years, was 
{pent in exile and devotion ; and the 
approach of age, the death of Theo- 
dotius, the misfortunes of her only 
davehter, who was led a captive from 
Rome to Carthage, and the fociety 
of the Holy Monks of Paleftine, in- 
fentibly confirmed the religious temper 
of ier mind. After a full experience 
of the viciflitudes of human life, the 
daughter of the pailofopher Leontius 
expired, at Jeruialem, in the fixty- 
feventh year of her age; protetting 
vith her dying breath, that fhe had 
never tranferefied the bounds of in- 
nocence and friendthip. 
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An Account of CORNWALL: With a neat and accurate Map of 
that County. 


ORNWALL, which forms the 
fouth-weftern extremity of G reat- 

Britain, is every where furrounded by 
the fea, except on its eaftern fide, 
which borders upon Devonthire ; from 
which county, however, it is fepa- 
rated by the river Tamar; fo that it 
is very nearly a complete ifland. It 
is of an angular figure, growing gra- 
dually narrower from eait to weit, 
and terminating at laft in a point. 
From the weitern extremity, called 
The Land’s-end, to the Deventiee 
border, it meafures ninety miles: the 
fide contiguous to Devon meafures 
above fifty, but the breadth very foon 
contraéts to thirty, and, near the 
Land’s-end, does not exceed feven. 

Thus detached as Cornwall is by 
fituation from the reft of England, it 
was formerly ftill further feparated by 
the ufe of a totally different language, 
a diale&t of the Armorican, and re- 
lated to the Welth. This language 
has for two or three centuries ceafed 
to be common, and is now utterly ex- 
tirpated ; but the proper names of the 
county fill exhibit a ttriking difference 
from thofe of Engli‘h origin *. 

Cornwall, from its foil, appearance, 
and climate. is one of the leatt invit- 
ing of the Enclith counties. A ridge 
of bare rugged hills, intermixed with 
bleak moors, runs through the midit 
of its whole length, and, in the nar- 
roweit parts, extends from fide to fide. 
The low grounds between the hiils 
and the fea are, in forme parts, ren- 
dered fufficiently fertile by the aid of 
manure derived from the iea-fand and 
weeds of the beach; but the faltne/s 
of the atmofphere, and violence of the 
win ds, will icarcely fuffer trees, or 
even hedges, to grow near the fhore; 
fo that almoft the whole countr ry hasa 
naked and deiolate appearance. ‘The 


* Sce fome curious Obferv 


F Dorothy Pentreath, 


ations on this, with an account and a ftriking 
of Mouiekoic, in Cornwall, fuppoied to be tht lait perfon 
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air is made extremely moift by the fur- 
rounding body of water ; and the high 
lands in the centre intercept the miits 
and clouds in their paflage; fo that 
rains or fogs are almoi! daily experi- 
enced. At the fame time the winds aré 
continually thifiing wit: v.olence from 
one point to another; which circum- 
ftance, while it increafes the muta- 
bility of the weather, jas a favour- 
able effeét in preventing thole flagna- 
tions of damp air which are fo preju- 
dicial to health in ijome wet countries. 
The winters here are very mild, {now 
feldom lying more than two or three 
days, and frot's b.ing of fhort dura- 
tion; fo that myrtles and other 
fouthern plants are able to live the 
year round in the open air. On the 
other hand the fummers are cool, and 
the autumns too wet to bring to per 
fect maturity the fruits of the earth. 
It is to its mineral treafures, and 
the fhoals of fith upon its coafl, that 
Cornwall is i. cebted for its populouf- 
nefs and relative importance. From 
early antiquity this county has been 
noted for the tin which it produced, 
and which was an obieét of commerce 
to civilized nations, while Britain was 
a land ef barbarians. Tin mines are 
dif-erfed over the greaicit part of 
Cornwall; and the quan tity procured 
is greater than in any other part of 
the world. The demand for this 
metal is diminifhed by the intro- 
duction of earthern ware inftead of 
pewter (wihich is principally com- 
pofed of tin) for the ufe of the tables 
yet great quantities of tin are full 





employed for a variety of pu: pofes 5 
and it forms an obj et wees Gdecable 
confequence both in domeftic and fo- 
reign commerce; efp cially y he .ce the 
faccefsful ado tion of a plan, formed 


by the Hait india company, of export- 


likenefs 


who could converte in the Cornith languag”. 
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ing large quantities of it to China*. 
The prince of Wales, who is alfo 
duke of Cornwall, derives a revenue 
from the tin; and there are particu- 
lar laws and regulations for the work- 
in i, re an 1a - and exp orting of this 
mital, under the direction of cer- 
tai: Courts, called ¢ the courts of the 
Stannaries,’ over which an oilcer, 
called « ‘The Lord Warden,’ preiides. 

Very vaiuable copper- -miges are 
alfo wrought in this couaty, the ore 
of which is fent to Swanfea, and other 
places, for fmeiting. Lead, lapis 
calaminaris, and other metallic fub- 
{tances, are likewife found here; as 
well as foap-rock, and clays of re- 
rarkable purity, excellent for the 
potter’s ufe, and fine reck cryftals. 

Of the great varie ty of fith oa the 

Cornith coafts none is fo confiderable 
an object of commerce as the oil 
chard, which appears in immenfe 
snoals during tue fummer and autumn, 
chien on the fouthern fide. ‘Lhe pil- 
chard fifhery is carried on at St. ives 
on the northern coait: on the foutnern 
in Mountihay ; thence cattward at St. 
Mawes, Mevagifiey, and quite to the 
Devoninire coait. Many boats and 
men are employed in it ; and, beiide 
the great fupply thefe ith afford to 
the miners and other poor of Corn- 
wall, great quantities are cured and 
exported, princtpally up the Medi- 
terraneau. OF late years the thoals 
of pilcuards have been lefs conitant 
and pier neiful than formerly, and fuch 
lofigs have been tuttained, that the 
fihery is now in a declining con- 
d:uon. 

Of the farming produ€ts of this 
county it is fathcient to mention that 
dr raught t oxen and fine are fent from 
it in jome numbers. 

"Y pe rivers cf Cornwall are all finall, 
their courfe to the fea being every 
where 10 hort. ‘They require no other 
notice via as tucy are com rected with 
the harbours. 

Cornwall poffefics more parla 
sacutary boroughs than any other 


county in the kingdom, its repre- 
fentatives being forty- four in number. 
Mott of thefe places are now very in- 
confiderable, exhibiting a melancholy 
proof of the prefent great inequality 
of reprefeniatioa in the kingdom ; ‘an 
evil, which, though the greateit wil- 
dom may find it dificult to correét, 
yet fophitiry alone can deny to be real 
and alarming. 

On coaiting-the northern fide of 
Cornwa | from the Devonhhire border, 
after pafiing Bofliney, faid to be the 
birth-place of the renowned king Ar- 
thur, we come to a confiderable inlet 
of the fea, called Paditow haven. 
Into this falls the river Camel, flow- 
ing from Camelford. The harbour 
of Paditow is choaked with fand, and 
the town poflefies only a trade in her- 
rings and jlates. It has a confider- 
able manufacture of ferges, &c. 

A long range of broken coaft fuc- 
ceeds, to St. Ives bay, which affords 
a tolerable harbour to the town of that 
name, formerly a confiderable place, 
but now fubfiiiing chiefly by the coatt 
trade and pilchard fithery. 

At Hayle, an inlet from this bay, 
much of the copper ore raifed in 
Cornwall is felted ; and the place is 
much frequented by the coaiting vef- 
fels. 

lence the land foon begins to 
turn; and stiee Cape Cornwall ap- 
pears the mott wefterly point of the 
land, The Land’s-end, a vaft av- 
gregate of mvor-itone. All the coait 
hereabout is compofed of rag-itone, 
with a little limeftone intermixed. On 
proceeding eaitward along a range of 
high broken cliffs, Mounthbay firtk 
occurs, {fo called from a lofty peninfu- 
lated rock within it, named Mount 
St. Michacl. Ameng the rocks on 
this pet of the coait breeds the 
Cormiih chough, or red-legged crow, 
remarkable for its property of ftealing 
and carey ing away whatever it finds; 
whence it has been accidentally a 
cauie pe the firing of houfes by lighted 
brands conveyed to the roofs. In this 


* See our Magazine for Sept. 1789, page 163, and mach onyts page 235- 
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bay ftands the town of Penzance. On 
the fhore of the bay the veins of tin 
and copper are vifible as far as the 
land extends, even to low water mark. 
it is one of the tin-coinage towns. 
The Lizard-point, trom whence 
fhips leaving the channel take their 
departure, is the moft fouthern land 
in Great-Britain, being fomewhat 
below the fiftieth degree of latitude. 
About ten leagues to the weit of the 
Land’s-end, and eafily feen from it, 
Jie the Scilly Iflands, a group of nu- 
merous rocks and iflets, of which five 
or fix only are inhabited. They are 
fuppofed formerly to have produced 
much tin, but at prefent are chiefly 
known as a refort of fea-fowl and a 


place of fhelter for fhips in adverie 
winds. The inhabitants principally 
fubfiit by fithing, burning kelp, and 
officiating as pilots. The chief of the 
ifland is St. Mary’s, which has a good 
port. The Scilly rocks have been 
fatal to numbers of fhips enteiing the 
channel. One of the moft difattrous 
events of this kind happened in 1707, 
when admiral fir Cloudefly Shovel, 
and three men of war perilhed, with 
all the crews. 

Cornwall is divided into nine hun- 
dreds, 161 parithes, and twenty-feven 
market towns. ‘The prince of Wales, 
as duke of Cornwall, appoints its 
fheriff. 


Rutes for bad HORSEMEN. 


ie the firft place, every horfe fhould 
be accuftomed to ftand ftill when 
he is mounted. One would imagine 
this might be readily granted; yet 
we fee how much the contrary is 
practi‘ed. When a gentleman mounts 
at a livery-ftable, the groom takes 
the horfe by the bit, which he bends 
tight round his under jaw: the horfe 
{triving to go on, is forced back ; 
advancing again, she frets, as he is 
again flopped fhort, and hurt by the 
manner of holding him. ‘The rider, 
in the mean time, mounting without 
the bridle, or at leaft holding it but 
flightly, is helped to it by the groom, 
who being thoroughly employed by 
the horfe’s fluttering, has at the fame 
time both bridle and ftirrup to give. 
This confufion would be prevented, if 
every horfe was taught to ftand ‘till 
when he is mounted. Forbid your 
groom, therefore, when he rides your 
horfe to water, to throw himfelf over 
him from a horfe-block, and kick him 
with his leg, even-before he is fai:ly 
upon him. This wrong manner of 
mounting is what chiefly teaches your 
horie the vicious habit againit which 
we are here warning. On the other 
hand, a conilant practice of mounting 
in the proper manner, is all that 1s 
neceflary to prevent a horfe’s going 


on till the rider is quite adjufed in 
the faddle. 

The next thing necefiary therefore 
is, that the rider fhould mount pro- 
perly. The common method is to 
itand near the croup or hinder part of 
the horfe, with the bridle held very 
long in the righthand. By this man- 
ner of holding the bridle before you 
mount, you are liable to be kicked; 
and when you are mounted, your 
horfe may go on fome time, or play 
what gambols he pleafes, before the 
rein is fhort enough in your hand to 
prevent him. It 1s common likewife 
for an awkward rider, as {con.as his 
foot is in the flirrup, to throw himfelf 
with all his force to gain his feat: 
which he cannot do, till he hath frit 
overbalaneed himfelf on one fice or 
the other: he will then wriggle into 
it by degrees. ‘The way to mount 
with eafe and fafety is, to ftand ra- 
ther before than behind the flirrup. 
In this poiture take the bridle thort, 
and the mane together in your left 
hand, helping yourielf to the itrrup 
with your right, fo that your toe may 
rot touch the horfe in mounting. 
When your left foot iv in the firrup, 
move on your right, till you face the 
fide of the horie, lock.ng acrois over 
the fadule. Then with you right hand 
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grafp the hinder part of the faddle ; 
and with that and your left, which 
holds the mane and bridle, litt your- 
feif upright on your Icft foot. Re- 
main thus a mere inftant on your vir- 
rup, only fo as to divide the action 
into two motions. While youare in 
this pofture, you have a fure hold with 
both hands, and are at liberty, either 
to get fafeiy down, or to throw your 
leg over and gain your feat. By 
this deliberate motion, hkewife, you 
avoid, what every gocd horfeman 
would endeavour to avoid, putting 
your horde into a flutter. 

When you difmount, hold the bri- 
die and mane together in your left 
hand, as when you mounted; put your 
right hand on the pommel of the fad- 
dic, to raile yourfelf; throw your leg 
back over the horfe, grafp the hinder 
part of the faddle with your right hand, 
remain 2 moment on your ftirrup, and 
in every refpeét difmount as you 
mounted; only what was your firft 
motion when you mounted, becomes 
the laft in difmounting. Remember 
not to bend your right knee in dif- 
mounting, left your fpur fhould rub 
againft the horfe. 

St may be next recommended to 
hold your bridle at a convenient 
Jength. Sit fyuare, and let not the 
purchafe of the bridle pull forward 
your fhoulder; but keep your body 
even, as it would be if each hand held 
a rein. Hvld your reins with the 
whole grafp of your hand, dividing 
them with your. little finger. Let 
your hand be perpendicuiar; your 
thumb will tien be appermoit, and 
placed on the b idle. Bend your wrift 
a Ittle outwar!, and v.hen you pull 
the bridle, vaiie your hand toward 
vour brea , a.dte lover pari of the 
palm rather more than the upper. 
oa the bridle be at fuch a lensthin 
your hand, us, if tre here thould 
ftamble, you may be alle to raife his 
head, and fupport- it by the ftre eth 
of your arms, and th weicht of your 
body thrown ba.kward. If you hold 
the rein too lon, you are iubjeét to 
fall backwaid as your borie rites. 


If, knowing your horfe perfectly 
well, you think a tight rein unnecef- 
fary, advance your arm a little (but 
not your fhoulder) toward the horfe’s 
head, and keep your ufual length of 
rein. By this means, you have a 
check upon your horfe, while you in- 
dulge him. 

lf you ride with a curb, make it a 
rule to hook on the chain yourfelf ; 
the moft quiet horfe may bring his 
rider into danger, fhould the curb 
hurthim. Jf, in fixing the curb, you 
turn the chain to the right, the links 
wiil unfold themfelves, and then op- 
pofe a farther turning. Put on the 
chain loofe enough to hang down on 
the horfe’s under lip, fo that it may 
not rife and prefs his jaw, till the reins 
of the bridle are moderately pulled. 

If your horie has been ufed to fland 
fill when he is mounted, there will 
be no occafion for a groom to hold 
him: but if he does, fuffer him not 
to touch the reins, but that part of 
the bridle which comes down the 
cheek of the horfe. He cannot then 
interfere with the management of the 
reins, which belongs to the rider 
only ; and holding a horfe by the 
curb (which is ever painful to him) 
is evidently improper when he is to 
ftand ftill. 

Another thing to be remembered 
is, not to ride with your arms and 
elbows as high as your fhoulders ; nor 
let them fhake up and down with the 
motion of the horfe. The pofture is 
unbecoming, and the weight of the 
arms (and of the body too if the rider 
does not ‘t ftill) aéts in continual 
jerks on the jaw of the horfe, which 
mui give him pain, and make him 
unguiet, if he has atender mouth or 
any {pirit. 

Bad riders wonder why horfes are 
gentle as foon as they are mounted by 
ikiful ones, though their {kill feems 
unemployed : the reafon is, the horfe 
goes at his eafe, yet finds all his mo- 
tions watched ; which he has fagacity 
enough to difcover. Such a rider 
hides his whip, if he finds his hore 
is afraid of it; and keeps his legs 
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from his fides,-if he finds he dreads 
the {pur. 

Avoid the ungraceful cuftom of 
letting your legs fhake againft the 
fides of the horie: and as you are not 
to keep your arms and elbows high, 
and in motion; fo you are not to 
rivet them to your fides, but let them 
fall eafy. One may, at a diftance, 
diftinguifh a genteel horfeman from 
an awkward one: the firft fits ftill, 
and appears of a piece with his horfe ; 
the latter feems flying off at all points. 

It is often faid with emphafis, that 
fuch a one has no fat on horfeback ; 
and it means, not only that he does 
not ride well, but that he does not fit 
on the right part of the horfe. To 
have a good feat, is to fit on that 
part of the horfe, which, as he fprings, 
is the centre of motion; and from 
which, of courfe, any weight would 
be with moft difficulty fhaken. As in 
the rifing and falling of a board placed 
in @quilibrio, the centre will be always 
moft at reit; the true feat will be 
found in that part of your faddle, into 
which your body would naturally flide, 
if you rode without flirrups ; and is 
only to be preferved by a proper poife 
of the body, though the generality of 
riders imagine it is to be done by the 
gtafp of the thighs and knees. The 
rider fhould confider himfelf as united 
to his horfe in this point; and when 
fhaken from it, endeavour to reitore 
the balance. 

Perhaps the mention of ‘the two 
extremes of a bad feat may help to 
defcribe the true one. ‘The one is, 
when the rider fits very far back on 
the faddle, fo that his weight prefles 
the loins of the horfe; the other, 
when his body hangs forward over 
the pommel of the faddle. The firit 
may be feen prattifed by grooms, 
when they ride with their ftirrups af- 
feedly thort; the latter, by fearful 
horfemen on the leaft flutter of the 
horfe. Every good rider has, even 
on the hunting faddle, as determined 
a place for his thighs, as can be de- 
termined for him by the bars of a 
demi-peak, Indeed there is no dif- 


ference between the feat of either: 
only, as in the firft you ride with 
fhorter ftirrups, your body will be 
confequently more behind your knees. 

To have a good feat yourfelf, your 
faddle mutt fit well. ‘To fix a precife 
rule might be difficult: it may be a 
diretion, to have your faddle prefs 
as nearly as poffibly on that part which 
we have defcribed as the point of 
union between the man and horfe ; 
however, fo as not to obftruct the 
motion of the horfe’s fhoulders. Place 
yourfelf in the middie or loweft part 
of it: fit ereét; but with as little 
conftraint as in your ordinary fitting. 
The eafe of action marks the gentle- 
man: you may repofe yourielf,. but 
not lounge. ‘The fet and ftudicd 
erectnefs acquired in the riding-houle, 
by thofe whofe deportment is not 
eafy, appears ungenteel and unna- 
tural. 

If your horfe ftops fhort, or endea- 
vours by rifing and kicking to unfzat 
you, bend not your body forward, as 
many Co in thofe circumitances : that 
motion throws the breech backward, 
and you off your fork or twift, and 
out of your feat; whereas, the ad- 
vancing the lower part of your body, 
and bending back the upper part and 
fhoulders, is the method both to keep 
your feat, and to recover it when loft. 
‘The bending your body back, and 
that in a great degree, is the greatett 
fecurity in fying leaps ; it is a fecurity 
too, when your horfe leaps flanding. 
The horfe’s rifing does not try the 
rider’s feat; the lath of his hind legs 
is what ought chiefly to be guarded 
againft, and is bett done by the body’s 
being greatly inclined back. Stiffen 
not your legs or thighs; and let your 
body be pliable in the loins, like the 
coachman’s on his box. This loofe 
manner of fitting will elude every 
rough motion cf the horfe ; whereas 
the fixture of the knees, fo commonly 
laid a flrefs on, will in great fhocks 
conduce to the violence of the fall. 

Vas the cricket-player, when the 
ball is truck with the greateft velocity, 
to held his hand firm and fixed when 
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he receives it, the hand would be 
bruifed, or perhaps the bones fractured 
by the reliftance. To obviate this 
accident, he therefore gradually yields 
his hands to the motion of the ball for 
a certain diftance ; and thus by a due 
mixture of oppofition and obedience, 
catches it without fuftaining the leatt 
injury. The caie is exactly the fame 
in riding: the fkilful horfeman will 
recover his poife by giving fome way 
to the motion; and the ignorant 
horfeman will be flung out of his feat 
by endeavouring to be fixed. 

Stretch not out your legs before 
you; this will pufh you againit the 
back of the faddie: neither gather up 
your knees, like a man riding on a 
pack; this throws your thighs up- 
wards: each practice unfeats you. 
Keep your legs ftraight down; and 
fit not on the moit flefhy part of the 
thighs, but turn them inward, fo as 
to bring in your knees and toes: and 
it is more fafe to ride with the ball of 
the foot prefling on the ftirrup, than 
with the itirrup as far back as the 
heel ; for the preflure of the heel be- 
ing in that cafe behind the ftirrup, 
keeps the thighs down, 

When you find your thighs thrown 
upward, widen your knees to get 
them and the upper part of your fork 
lower down on the horfe. Grafp the 
faddle with the hollow or inner part 
of your thighs, but not more than jut 
to affiit the balance of your body : this 
will alfo enable you to keep your {purs 
from the horfe’s fides, and to bing 
your toes in, without that affected and 
ufelefs manner of bringing them in 
prattifed by many. Sink your. heels 
ftraight down; for while your heels 
and thighs keep down, you cannot 
fall: this (aided with the bend of the 
back) gives the fecurity of a feat, to 
thofe who bear theméelves up in their 
ftirrups in a fwift gallop, or in the 
alternate rifing and falling in a full 
trot. 

Let your feat determive the length 
of your flirrup;, rather tnan the itr- 
rups your feat. If more precifion is 
requilite, Jet your Rirrups (in the 
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hunting faddle) be of fuch a length, 
as that, when you ftand in them, there 
may be the breadth of four fingers be- 
tween your feat andthefaddle. 

It would greatly aflift a learner, if 
he would prattile riding in a large 
circle, without ftirrups : keeping his 
face looking on the outward pait of 
the circle to as not to have a full 
view of the horfe’s head, but jult of 
that ear which is on the outward part 
of the circle ; and his fhoulder, which 
is toward the centre of the circle, very 
forward. By this means you learn 
to balance your body, and keep a 
true feat, independent of your itir- 
rups: you may probably likewiie 
efcape a fall, fhould you at any time 
lofe them by being accidentally thaken 
from you feat. i 

As the feat in fome meafure de- 
pends on the faddle, it may not be 
amifs to obferve, that becauie a faddle 


“with a high pommel is thought dan- 


gerous, the other extreme prevails, 
and the pommel is fcarce allowed to 
be higher than the middle of the fad- 

le. The faddle fhould lie as near 
the back-bone as can be, without 
hurting the horfe ; for the nearer you 
fit to his back, the better feat you 
have. ‘Jf it does fo, it is plain the 
pommel! mutt riie enough to fecure 
the withers from preilure: therefore, 
a horfe whofe withers are higher than 
common, requires a higher pommel. 
If, to avoid this, you make the faddle 
of a more ftraight line, the inconveni- 
ence fpoken of follows; you fit too 
much above the horfe’s pack, nor can 
the faddle form a proper feat. ‘Irhere 
fhould be no ridge from the button at 
the fide of the pommel, to the back 
part of the iaddie. ‘That line alia 
thould be a little concave, for your 
thigtis to lie at eaie. In fhort, a fad- 
dle ought to be, as nearly as poilible, 
as if cut out oi tie horie. 

When you want your horfe to move 
forward, raife his head a ixtle, and 
touch him genily with your witp; or 
elfe, preis the ca'ves of your legs 
againit his fides. If he does not move 


fait enough, prels them witn more 
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force, and fo till the fpur juit touches 
him. By this praétice he will (if he 
has any {pirit) move upon the leatt 
preflure of the leg. Never fpur him 
by a kick; but if it be neceffary to 
{pur him britkly, keep your heels clofe 
to his fides, and flacken their force as 
he becomes obedient. 

When your horfe attempts to be 
vicious, take each rein feparate, one 
in each hand, and advancing your 
arms forward, hold him very fhort. 
In this cafe, it is common for the 
rider to pull him hard, with his arms 
low. But the horfe by this means 
having his head low too, has it more 
in his power to throw out his heels : 
whereas, if his head be raifed very 
high, and his nofe thrown out a little, 
which is confequent, he can neither 
rife before nor behind ; becaufe he can 
give himielf neither of thofe motions, 
without having his head at liberty. 
A plank placed in egusl:brio, cannot 
rife at one end unlefs it finks at the 
other. 

If your horfe is headftrong, pull 
not with one continued pull, but itop, 
and back him often, juit fhaking the 
reins, and making little repeated pulls 
till he obeys. Horfes are fo ac- 
cuftomed to bear on the bit when they 
go forward, that they are ditcouraged 
if the rider will not let them do fo. 

Ifa horfe is loofe-necked, he will 
throw up his head at a continued pull; 
in which fituation, the rider, feeing 
the front of his face, can have no 
power over him. When your harfe 
does thus, drop your hand and give 
the bridle play, and he will of courie 
drop his head again into its proper 
place: while it is coming down, make 
a fecond gentle pull, and you will find 
his mouth. Watu a little practice, 
this is. done alinof infantaneouflv; 
and this method wiil ftop, in the 
diftance of a few yards, ahorfe, which 


will run away with thofe who pull at 
him with all their might. Imo 
every one muft have obferved, that 
when a horfe feels himfelf pulled with 
the bridle, even when he is going 
gently, he often miftakes what was 
defigned to flop him, as a dire&tion to 
bear on the bit and to go falter. 

Keep your horfe’s head high, that 
he may raife his neck and creit; play 
a little with the rein, and move the 
bit in his mouth, that he may not 
prefs on it in one conftant and con- 
tinued manner: be not afraid of raif- 
ing his head too high ; he will natu- 
rally be too ready to bring it down, 
and tire your arms with its weight, 
on the leat abatement of his mettle. 
When you feel him heavy, itop him, 
and make him go back a few paces: 
thus you break by degrees his pro- 
penfity to prefs on his bridle. 

You ought notto be pleafed (though 
many are) with around neck, and a 
head drawn in toward his breait: let 
your horfe carry his head bridling in, 
provided he carries it high, and his 
neck arching upwards ; but if his neck 
bends downward, his figure is bad, his 
fight is too near his toes, he leans on 
the bridle, and you have nocommand 
over him. If he goes prefling but 
lightly on the bridle, he is the more 
fure-tooted, and goes pleafanter ; as 
your wrilt only may guide him. if 
he hangs down his head, and makes 
you iupport the weight of that and 
his neck with your arms bearing on 
his fore-legs, (which is called deing 
on his fooudders) he will {trike his toes 
againit the ground, and itumble. 

If your horfe is heavy upon the bit, 
tie him every day, for an hour or two, 
with his tail to the manger, and his 
head as high as you can make him 
lift it, by a rein on each poit of the 
ftall, to each ring of the inadle bit. 

[ ‘Yo be concluded in our next.] 
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Memorrs of the Lire and WRiTinGs of Henry Home, 
Lord Kames, the celebrated Author of * Elements of Criticifm,’ &c. 


[ From the Encyclopcedia Britannica. ] 


ENRY Home, lord Kames, an 
eminent Scottifh lawyer, and 
author of many celebrated works on 
-marious fubjects, was defcended of a 
very honourable and ancient family, 
and born in the year 1696. Lord 
Kames’ grandfather, Henry Home, 
was a younger fon of fir John Home 
of Renton, who held the high office 
of lord juftice-clerk, or chief criminal 
judge of Scotland, in the year 1663. 
He received the eftate of Kames from 
- his uncle George, brother to the then 
lord juitice-clerk. The family of 
Renton is defcended from that of the 
earls of Home, the reprefentatives of 
the ancient princes of Northumber- 
land, as appears from the records of 
the lion office. 

The county of Berwick in Scotland 
has the honour of having given birth 
to this great and ufeful member of fo- 
ciety. In early youth he was lively, 
and eager in the acquifition of know- 
ledge. Ele never attended a public 
fchool; but was inftruéted in the an- 
cient and modern languages, as well 
as in feveral branches of mathematics, 
and the arts neceflarily conneéted with 
that fcience, by Mr. Wingate, a man 
of confiderable parts and learning, 
who fpent many vears as preceptor or 
private tutor to Mr. Home. 

After ftudying with acutenefs and 
diligence, at the univerfity of Edin- 
burgh, the civil law, and the muni- 
cipal law of his own country, Mr. 
Home early perceived that a know- 
ledge of thefe alove is not fuificient to 
make an accomplithed lawyer. An 
acquaintance with the forms and prac- 
tical bufinefs of courts, and efpecially 
of the {upreme court, as a member of 
which he was to feck for fame and 
emolument, he coniicered a> ciiential- 


ly neceffary to qualify him to be 2 
complete barrifter. He accordingly 
attended for fome time the chamber 
of a writer to the fignet, where he had 
an opportunity of learning the ityles 
of legal deeds, and the modes of con- 
ducting different fpecies of bufinefs. 
This wife ftep, independently of his 
great genius and unwearied applica- 
tion, procured him, after his admif- 
fion to the bar, peculiar refpe& from 
the court, and proportional employ- 
ment in his profefiion of an advocate. 
Whoever perufes the law-papers com: 
pofed by Mr. Home when a young 
man, will perceive an uncommon ele- 
gance of ftyle, befide great ingenuity 
of reaioning, and a thorough know- 
ledge of the law and conftitution of 
his country. Thefe qualifications, to- 
gether with the ftrength and vivacity 
of his natural abilities, foon raifed him 
to be an ornament to the Scottith bar; 
and, on the 2d of February 1752, he 
was advanced to the bench as one of 
the judges of the court of feffion, un- 
der the title of lord Kames *. 

Before this period, however, not- 
withftanding the unavo'dable libours 
of his profeffion, Mr. Home had fa- 
voured the world with feveral ufeful 
and ingenious works. In the year 
1728, he publifhed ¢ Remarkable De- 
cifions of the Court of Seffion from 
1716 to 1728,’ in one vol. folio.— 
In 1732 appeared * Effays upon fe- 
veral fubjects in law, viz. Jus tertii; 
Beneficium cedendarum act'onum; 
Vinco Vincentem ; and Prefcription ;’ 
8vo. This firft produce of his origi- 
nal genius, and of his extenfive views, 
excitéd not only the attention, but the 
admi:ation of the ju'ges, and of all 
the other members of the colle e of 
juitice. This work was fucceeded, 


* The lords of Seffion in Scotland, upon their appointment to that office, are im- 


nicdiately called /ords, and wake their title, as iuca, from their family eftate 5; but 
they fign all their ictters, &c. with their chritian and furnames. 
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tation of Heirs: —Old and New Ex- 


in the year 1741, by ¢ Decifions of 
the Court of Seffion from its firft in- 
ftitution to the year 1740, abridged 
and digefted under proper heads, in 
form of a Di&tionary,’ 2 vol. folio: 
A very laborious work, and of the 
greatelt utility to every practical law- 
yer.. In 1747 appeared < Effays up- 
on feveral fubjects concerning Britith 
Antiquities, viz. 1. Introduction of 
the feudal Law into Scotland. 2. Con- 
ftitution of Parliament. 3. Honour, 
=. 4. Succeffion, or Defcent ; 
with an Appendix upon hereditary and 
indefeafible Right,’ compofed in 1745, 
and publifhed 1747, in 8vo. Ina 
preface to this work, lord Kames in- 
forms us, that in the years 1745 and 
1746, when the nation was in great 
fufpenfe and diitraction, he retired to 
the country ; and in order to banifh 
as much as poffible the uneafinefs of 
his mind, he contrived the plan, and 
executed this ingenious performance. 

Though not in the order of time, 
we fhall continue the lift of all our 
author’s writings on law, before we 
= to his productions on other 
ubjects. In 1757, he publifhed 
* The Statute Law-of Scotland abridg- 
ed, with hiftorical notes,’ 8vo.; a 
moft ufeful and laborious work. In 
the year 1759, he prefented to the 
public a new work under the title of 
* Hiftorical Law Tratts,’ 8vo. It 
contains fourteen interefting tratts, 
viz. Hiftory of the Criminal Law :— 
Hiftory of Promifes and Covenants: 
—Hiftory of Property :—Hiftory of 
Securities upon and for Payment of 
Debt :—Hiftory of the Privilege which 
an Heir-apparent in a feudal Holding 
has to continue the Poffeffion of his 
Anceftor :— Hiftory of Regalities, and 
of the Privilege of repledging :—Hif- 
tory of Courts :—Hiftory of Brieves : 
—Hiftory of Procefs in Abfence :— 
Hiftory of Execution againft Move- 
ables and Land for Payment of Debt: 
—Hiftory of Perfonal Execution for 
Payment of Debt :—Hiftory of Exe- 
Cution for obtaining Payment after 
the Death of the Debtor :—Hiftory 
of the limited and univerfal Reptefen- 
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tent. In 1760, he publithed, in fo- 
lio, ‘ The Principles of Equity ;’ a 
work which fhows both the fertility 
of the author’s genius and his indefa- 
tigable appiication. In 1766, he 
gave to the public another volume in 
folio of ‘ Remarkable Decifions of the 
Court of Seffion, from 1730 to 1752.” 
In 1777, appeared his * Elucidations 
refpecting the Common and Statute 
Law of Scotland,’ 8vo. This book 
contains many curious and interefting 
remarks upon fome intricate and du- 
bious points which occur in the law 
of Scotland. In i780, he publifhed 
a volume in folio of ‘ Select Decifions 
of the Court of Seffion from 1752 to 
1768.’ 

From this {ketch of lord Kames” 
compofitions and colleétions with 2 
view to improve aad elucidate the 
laws of Scotland, the reader may form 
fome idea of his great induftry, and 
of his anxious defire to promote the 
honour and welfare of his country. 
It remains to be remarked, that in 
the fupreme court there, the law- 
writings of lord Kames are held in 
equal eftimation, and quoted with e- 
qual refpect, as thofe of Coke or Black- 
ftone in the courts of England. 

Lord Kames’ mind was very much 
inclined to metaphyfical difguifitions. 
When a young man, in order to im- 
prove himfelf in his favourite ftudy, 
he correfponded with the famous 
Berkeley bifhop of Cloyne, Dr. But- 
ler bifhop of Durham, Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, and many other ingenious and 
learned men both in Britain and Ire- 
land. ‘The letters of correfpondence, 
we are happy to learn, have been 
carefully preferved by his fon and heir 
George Home-Drammond, efq. of 
Blair-Drummond. 

The year 1751 gave birth to the 
firft fruits of his lordihip’s metaphyfi- 
cal ftudies, under the title of * Efiays 
on the Principles of Moryality and na- 
tiral Religion,’ in two parts. Though 
a {mall volume, it was replete with 
ingenuity and acute reafoning, ex- 
cited general attention, and gave rife 

to 
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to much controverfy. In contained, 
in more explicit terms than perhaps 
any other work of a religions theitt 
then known in Scotland, the do&irine 
which has of !ate made fo much noise 
under the appellation of philo/poical 
neceffity. ‘Vhe tame thing had indeed 
been taught by Hebbes, by Collins, 
and by the celebrated David Hume ; 
but as thofe aut hors either were 
profefied infile's, or were fuppofed to 
be fuch, it excited, as coming from 
them, no wonder, and provoked for 
a time very little indignation. But 
when a writer, who exhibited no 
fymptoms of extravagant f{cepticifm, 
who infinuated notcing againft the 
truth of revelation in general, and 
who inculcated with earneftnefs the 
great duties of morality and natural 
religion, advanced at the fame time 
fo uncommon 2 doétrine as that of 
neceffiy ; a number of pens were im- 
mediately drawn againit him, and for 
a while the work and its author were 
extremely obnoxious to a great part 
of the Scottifh nation. On the other 
hand, there were fome, and thofe not 
totally illiterate, who, confounding 
necefity With predeiiciioz, comrli- 
mented Mr. Home on his maferly 
defence of the eftablifhed faith; and 
though between theie two fchemes 
there is no fort of refemblance, ex- 
cept that the future happinefs or mi- 
fery of ali men is, according to both, 
certainly foreknown and appointed by 
God; yet we remember, that a pro- 
fefior in a ciffenting .academy fo far 
miitool: the one for the other, that he 
recommended to hi, pupils the Efays 
on Morality and natural Religion, as 
containing a complete vindication of 
the doctrine cf Calvin. For this mif- 
take he was diimiffed from his office, 
and excluded from the communion of 
the fect towhich he belonged. Lord 
Kames, like many ether great and 
good men, continued a Neceia ian 
to the day of his death; but ina fvb- 
feguent edition of ue eilays, he ex- 
hibited a remarkable proof of his can- 
dour and liberality of fentiment, by 
altering the expreiiicns, which, con- 
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trary to his intention, had given fuch 
general offence. 

In 1761, he publifhed an ¢ Intro- 
du€tion to the Art of Thinking,’ 
1zmo. This {mall but valuable book 
was ovigina!ly intended for the in- 
firuction of his own family. The 
plan of it is both curious, amufing, 
and highly calculated to catch the at- 
tention and to improve the minds of 
youth. It confiits of maxims colleéted 
from Rochefoucault and many other 
authors. To illuitrate thefe maxims, 
and to rivet their fpirit and meaning 
in the minds of young perfons, his 
lordthip has added to moft of them 
beautiful tories, fables, and hiftorical 
anecdotes. 

In the department of belles lettres, 
his ‘ Elements of Criticiim’ appeared 
in 1762, in 3 vol. 8vo. This valua- 
ble work is the firft and a moft fuc- 
cefsful attempt to fhow, that the art 
of criticifm is founded on the princi- 
ples cf human nature. Such a plan, 
it might be thought, fhould have pro- 
duced adry and phlegmatic perform- 
ance. Lord Kames, on the contrary, 
from the {prightlinefs of his manner 
of treating every fubject he handled, 
has rendered the Elements of Criti- 
cifm not only highly inftruétive, but 
one of the moft entertaining books in 
our language. Before this work was 
publithed, Rollin’s Belles Lettres, a 
dull performance, from which a ftu- 
dent could derive little advantage, 
was univerfally recommended as a 
fiandard; but, afier the Elements of 
Criticifm were prefented to the pub- 
lic, Rollin inflantly vanifhed, and 
gave place to greater genius and 
greater utility. Waith regard to real 
infti action and genuine tafte in com- 
pofivon of every kind, a ftudent, a 
-entleman, or a fcholar, can in no 
sane find fuch a fertile field of 
information. Lord Kames, accord- 
ingly, had the happinefs of feeing the 


good effects of his labours, and of en- 
joying for twenty years a reputation 

which he fo juftly merited. 
A {till farther proof of the genius 
and various puriuvits of this -active 
mind 
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‘mind was given in the year 1772, 


when his lordihip publithed a work in 
8vo, under the title of * The Gentle- 
man Farmer, being an attempt to 
improve Agriculture by fubjecting it 
to the teft of rational principles.’ Our 
limits do not permit us to give de- 
tails: but, with regard to this book, 
we muft inform the public, that all 
the intelligent farmers in Scotland 
uniformly declare, that, after peru- 
fing Young, Dickfon, and a hundred 
other writers on agriculture, lord 
Kames’ Gentleman Farmer contains 
the beft practical and rational informa- 
tion on the various articles of huf- 
bandry which can any where be ob- 
tained. As a practical farmer, lord 
Kames has given many obvious proofs 
of his ‘kill, After he fucceeded, in 
right of his lady, to the ample eltate 
of Blair-Drummond in the county of 
Perth, he formed a plan for turning 
a large mols, confifting of at leaft 
1500 acres, into arable land. His 
lordfhip had the pleafure, before he 
died, to fee the plan fuccefsfuliy, though 
only partially, executed. ‘ihe iame 
plan is now carrying on in a much 
more rapid manner by his fon George 
Home Drummond, efq. 

In 1773, lord Kames favoured the 
world with ‘ Sketches of the Hiftory 
of Man,’ 2 vols. 4to. ‘This work 
confifts of a great variety of facts and 
obfervations concerning the nature of 
man; the produce of much and pro- 
fitable reading. In the courfe of his 
ftudies and reafonings, he had amaffed 
a vaft colleétion of materials. Thefe, 
when confiderably advanced in years, 
he digefted under proper heads, and 
fubmitted them to the confideration 
of the public. He intended that this 
book fhould be equally intelligible to 


women as to men; and, to accom- 
plith this end, when he had occafion 
to quote ancient or foreign books, he 
uniformly tranflated the paflages. 
The Sketches contain much ufeful in- 
formation ; and, like all his lordfhip’s 
other performances, are lively and 
entertaining. 

We now come to lord Kames’ laft 
work, to which he modeitly gives the 
title of * Loofe Hints vpon Education, 
chiefly concerning the Culture of the 
Heart.’ It was publifhed in 17815 
in 8vo, when the venerable ard aito- 
nifhing author was in the 8<th year 
of his age. ‘Ihough his lordthip 
chofe to call them Loofe Hints, the 
intelligent reader will perceive in this 
compofition an uncommon aétivity of 
mind at an age fo far advanced be- 
yond the ufual period of human life, 
and an earneft defire to form the minds 
of youth to honour, to virtue, to in- 
cuftry, and to a veneration of the 
Deity. 

Betide the books we have enume- 
rated, lord Kames publifhed many 
temporary and fugitive pieces in dif- 
ferent periodical works. Inthe ¢ Ef- 
{ays Phyfical and Literary,’ pub'ifhed 
by a focicty of gentlemen in Edin- 
burgh, we find compofitions of his 
lordihip On the Laws of Motion, On 
the Advantages of Shallow Plough- 
ing, and on Evaporation; ail of 
which exhibit evident marks of genius 
and originality of thinking. 

How a man employed through life 
in public bufinefs, and in bufinefs of 
the firft importance, could find leiture 
for fo many different purfuits, and 
excel in them *, it is not eafy fora 
meaner mind to form even a concep- 
tion. Much, no doubt, is to be at- 
tributed to the fuperiority of his ge- 


* Upon reflecting on the ftudioufnefs of lord Kames’ difpofition, and his numerous 


literary productions, the reader will natura 


lly recal to his mind a ftriking fimilarity 


between his lordihip and the laborious Pliny the elder. In a letter from Piiny the 
younger to Macer, the foliowing paffage occurs, which is equally applicable to both ; 
Noune videtur tibi, recordanti quantum legerit, quantum feripjerit, nec in officiis ullis, 
nec in amicitia principum fuige ? which is thus tranilated by Melmoth: ¢ When you 
refictt on the books he has read and the volumes he has written, are you not incline 

to fifpest, that he never was engaged in the affairs of the public, or ihe {ervice of his 


prince ?” 
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rius; but much muft likewife have 
been the refult of a proper diftribution 
of his time. He rofe-early; when in 
the vigou: of life at four o’clock, in 
old age at fix; and ftudied all morn- 
ing. When the court was fitting, 
the duties of his office employed him 
from eight or nine to twelve or one ; 
after which, if the weather permitted, 
he walked for two hours with fome li- 
terary friends, and then went home 
to dinner. While he was on the 
bench, and we believe when he was 
ac the bar, he neither gave nor ac- 
cep ed invitations to dinner during the 
term or feflion; and if any friend 
came uninvited to dine with him, his 
lordthip diiplayed his ufual cheerful- 
neis and hofpitality, but always re- 
tired with his clerk as feon as he had 
drunk a very few glafies of wine, 
leaving his company to be entertained 
by his lady. The afternoon was {pent 
as the morning had been, in ftudy. 
In the evening he went to the theatre 
or the concert, from which he re- 
turned to the fociety of fome men of 
learning, with whom he fat late, and 
difplayed fuch talents for converfation 
as are not often found. It is obferved 
by a late celebrated author, that ‘ to 


read, write, and converfe, in due’ 


proportions, is the bufinefs of a man 
of letters ; and that he who hopes to 
look back hereafter with fatisfaétion 
upon paft years, muft learn to know 
the value of fingle minutes, and en- 
deavour to let no particle of time fall 
ufelefs to the ground.’ It was by 
prac.ifing thefe leflons that lord Kames 
rofe to literary eminence, in oppofi- 
tion to all the obftacles which the tu- 
mult of public bufineis could place in 
his way. 

To give a proper delineation of the 
public and private character of lord 
Kames, would far exceed our limits. 
The writer of this article, however, 
who had the honour of an intimate 
acquaintance with this great and good 
man for more than tweuty years, muft 
be indulged in adding a few facts 
which feli under his own obfervation. 

Lord Kames was remarkable for 


public fpirit, to which he conjoined 
aétivity and great exertion. He for 
a long tract of time had the principal 
management of all the focieties and 
boards for promoting the trade, fifh- 
eries, and manufactures, in Scotland. 
As conducive to thofe ends, he was a 
ftrenuous advocate for making and re- 
pairing turnpike roads through every 
part of the country. He had like- 
wife a chief lead in the diftribution 
and application of the funds arifing 
from the eftates in Scotland which had 
unfortunately been annexed to the 
crown. He was no lefs zealous in 
fupporting, both with his writings 
and perional influence, literary aflo- 
ciations. He was in fome meafure 
the parent of what was called the 
phyfical and literary fociety. This 
fociety was afterward incorporated 
into the royal fociety of Edinburgh, 
which received a charter from the 
crown, and which is daily producing 
marks of genius, as well as works of 
real utility. 

As a private and domeftic gentle- 
man, lord Kames was admired by 
both fexes. The vivacity of his wit 
and of his animal fpirits, even when 
advanced in years, rendered his com- 
pany not only agreeable, but greatly 
folicited by the literati, and courted 
by ladies of the higheft rank and ac- 
complifhments. He told very few 
ftories ; and rarely, if ever, repeated 
the iame ftory to the fame perfon. 
From the neceflity of retailing anec- 
dotes, the miferable refuge of thofe 
who, without genius, attempt to fhine 
in converfation, the abundance of his 
own mind fet him free; for his wit or 
his learning always fuggefted what 
the occafion required. He could with 
equal eafe and readinefs combat the 
opinions of a metaphyfician, unravel 
the intricacies of law, talk with a far- 
mer On improvements in agriculture, 
or eftimate with a lady the merits of 
the drefs in fafhion. Inftead of be- 


ing jealous of rivals, the characteriftic 
of little minds, lord Kames foftered 
and encouraged every fymptom of 
merit that he could difcover in the 
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fcholar, or in the loweft mechanic. 
Before he fucceeded to the eftate of 
Blair-Drummond, his fortune was 
fmall, Notwithitanding this circum- 
ffance, he, in conjunction with Mrs. 
Drummond, his refpectable and ac- 
complifhed fpoufe, did much more 
fervice to the indigent than moft fa- 
milies of greater opulence. If the 
prefent neceflity was prefling, they 
gave money. They did more: When 
they difcovered that male or female 
petitioners were capable of perform- 
mg any art or labour, both parties 
exerted themfelves in procuring that 
fpecies of work which the poor people 
could perform. In cafes of this kind, 
which were very frequent, the lady 
took charge of the women and his 
lordfhip of the men. From what has 
been faid concerning the various and 
numerous productions of his genius, 
it is obvious that there could be few 
idle moments in his long protracted 
life. His mind was inceflantly em- 
ployed; either teeming with new 
ideas, or purfuing active and labo- 
rious occupations. At the fame time, 
with all this intelle¢tual ardour, one 
great feature in the character of lord 
Kames, befide his literary talents and 
his public fpirit, was a remarkable 
innocency of mind. He not only ne- 
ver indulged in detraétion, but when 
any fpecies of fcandal was exhibited in 
his company, he either remained fi- 


lent, or endeavoured to give a differ- 
ent turn to the converfation. As na- 
tural confequences of this amiable dif- 
pofition, he never meddled with po- 
litics, even when parties ran to inde- 
cent lengths in this country;. and, 
what is ftiJl more remarkable, he ne- 
ver wrote a fentence, notwithitanding 
his numerous publications, without a 
dire&t and a manifeft intention to be- 
nefit his fellow creatures, In his tem- 
he was naturally warm, though 
<indly and affectionate. In the friende 
fhips he formed, he was ardént, zeal- 
ous, and fincere. So far from being 
inclined to irreligion, as fome igno- 
rant bigots infinuated, few men pof- 
feffed a more devout habit of thought, 
A conftant fenfe of Deity, and a ve- 
neration for Providence, dwelt upon 
his mind. From this fource arofe that 
propenfity which appears in all his 
writings, of inveftigating final caufes, 
and tracing the wifdom of the Supreme 
Author of nature, But here we muft 
ftop. Lord Kames, to the great re- 
gret of the public, died on the 27th 
day of December 1782. As he had 
no marked difeafe but the debility ne- 
ceflarily refulting from extreme old 
age, a few days before his death he 
went to the court of feffion, addrefied 
all the judges feparately, told them 
he was {peedily to depart, and took 
a folemn and an affectionate farewell. 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


NuMBER VI, 


7? guide the wandering mind 
through the intricate mazés of 
reflection, and to direét the ingenuous 
inquirers after truth, in fuch points as 
are effential to their happineis, is an 
obje& worthy the anxious attention of 
the moft benevolent among the race 
of mortals, and, more particularly, 
of a celeftial being, whofe fupreme 
delight, as well as miflion, is to en- 
large their views, to ennoble their 
minds, and to prepare them for that 
felicity which he himfelf enjoys. 


Among the numberlefs fources of 
erroneous principles and erroneous 
conduct, not one is more common 
than that of being influenced by words, 
of which we have not previoully ob- 
tained a juft and: accurate definition. 
The word Faith, for inftance, has 
given rife to controverfy in all its 
variety of forms; a word, neverthe- 
lefs, which is capable of the moft fim- 
ple and beautiful definition. Faith is 
not, as it is underftood by fome, -a con- 
fident credulity in they know not what, 

in 
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in whatever their teachers require 
them to believe, however abfurd and 
incomprehenfible: nor is it, as others 
have maintained, a groundlefs ima- 
ginary affurance of our being the im- 
mutabie objects of the Divine Favour, 
without the leait regard to the cha- 
raéler and temper cf our minds.— 
Bat the word Faith, as it refpects the 
Supreme Being, denotes {uch a con- 
Viction of ais being, perfections, cha- 
racter, and governmest, as produces 
love, affance, adoration, obedience, 
and refignation; waich raifes the 
mind f-om this trunfient ftate of being 
to the bright pro{pects of immortality, 
and has a confequent influence on all 
the thoughts and attions in every pe- 
riod of numan exiitence. 


A Deity believ'd, is joy begun ; 

A Deity ador'd, is joy advanced ; 

A Deity believ'd, is joy matur’d. 
Youn. 


Faith, moreover, as it refpects the 
Chriitian diipenfation, has been de- 
fined by fome, a mere affent to the 
gofpel of Jefus Chri? as true. But a 
nobler fignification of Faith, in the 
Chriftian fenfe, is, fuch a convictioa 
that Jefus Chrift is the Meffiah, and 
fuch a defire and expectation of the 
bleflings which he has promifed in his 
gofpel to his fincere difciples, as 
powerfully engage the mind to fix its 
dependence upon him, and fubject 
itfelf to him in an uniform courfe of 
holy obedience; and, thus defined, 
Faith is a vety exteniive principle, 
inclading in its nature and infeparable 
effects the whole of moral virtue. In 
this fenfe, moreover, all the declara- 
tions of the gofpel, which, when 
forced into an ifvlated ftate, without 
a due attention to their conneé& on, or 
to the general tenour of the {criptures, 
feem :o place Faith and Virtue in di- 
ret oppoiition to each other, will, 
when nightly underfood, appear to 
be in pertect unifon with the whole. 

Chriitian faith, or that divine prin- 
ciple waich can alone fecure our final 


* 3 John, v. 10. 
2 


+ Gal. v. 6. and vi.1s. 


acceptance with God, necefiarily in- 
cludes, in the very idea of it, upright- 
nefs and integrity of heart. In the 
firk propagation of the gofpel, there- 
fore, this faith was accepted by his 
wifdom and condefcending goodnefs, 
for the remiffion of fins that were paft. 
But nothing ought to be more ftrongly 
inculcated upon the mind, that it was 
for the remiffion of there only; that in 
order to ultimate juft.fication before 
the awful tribunal of God, this faith 
mutt be allowed to have its natura] 
influence, and to evince itfelf to be a 
lively and efficacious principle, by re- 
gulating the difpofitions, controuling 
all licentious appetites, and exciting 
to a perfevering courfe of piety and 
virtue. Hence, one of the apoitles 
has reprefenteu the faith of a Chrif- 
tian as untainted by the polluuons of 
the world, and fuperior to all its 
temptations: ‘ This,’ fays he, ¢ is the 
victory that overcometh the world, 
even our Faith *.” And the Apoitle of 
the Gentiles has defcribed thefubflance 
of true Chriitianity, as Faith working 
fy Love; wiich he expreffes in the 
parallel texts by other terms, by the 
new creature, Or an entire converfion 
from vice and impurity to holinefs 
and reétitude of live; as if the moral 
con‘itution of the man was quite mo- 
delied and formed anew +; ina word, 
by keeping the commandments of 
Godt; by that Irlinefs, without 
whi.h, he expretsly declares, no man 
fhall fee the Lord jj. By this he does 
not mean a perfect and fpotlefs obedi- 
ence, which is rot be attained by fuch 
an imperfect creature as man, but a 
fincere endeavour to know and to 
obey the Divine Will; an endeavour 
which is the never-failing refult of 
that true Chriftian Faith, which is 
the firm belief of things at prefent 
not feen; and which is fuch a cou- 
viction of the truth of the promifes 
and threatenings of God made known 
in the gofpel, and of the certainty 
and reality of a future ftate of things, 
as will enable the jincere Chriitian, in 


t 1 Cor. vii. 19. 


) Heb. xii. 14. 
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oppofition to all the temptations of a 
corrupt world, to be an eminent ex- 
ample of fincere piety and unaffected 


virtue. Such acharacter I have feen . 


defcribed in an epitaph upon a mortal 
of high rank in this terreftrial fcene, 
and which I cannot but recommend to 
the perufal of all, becaufe the object 
of praife is virtue and intelleétual 
worth ; not the pomp of anceftry, the 
high-founding title, the exploits of 
the warrior, nor the intrigues of the 
ftatefman : ‘ 


Having liv’d in honour, he died in peace ; 
The refult of a life well-{pent, 
And of hope grounded on the redeeming 


Mercy 
Of that Adorable and All-perfe&t Being, 
To whom he looked up with inceffant gra- 

titude ; 

Of whofe glory he was zealous, 

‘To whole creatures he was kind, 

Whole will was his ftudy, 
And whole fervice his delight *. 


An excellent prelate +, long re- 
moved from this fublunary region, 
has fome obfervations on the fubject fo 
truly inftruétive, that I cannot but 
adopt them as a very proper con- 
clufion to this paper: ‘ Every ftep,’ 
fays he, ‘ by which we advance to 
the lait degree of perfeétion in faith, 
is an act of faith, though of a differ- 
ent kind, and not entitled either to 
the praifes or rewards of the gofpel. 
And hence has arifen great part of the 
confufion which has obfcured and 
darkened this queftion concerning 
faith: for, when men, not diflin- 
guifhing between the intermediate 
aéts of faith, and that faith which is 
the ultimate end and perfection of the 
gofpel, aicribe that to one which only 
and properly belongs to the other, no 
wonder if they are found inconfittent 
with themfelves, and deitroyers of 
reafon and religion, while they feem 
to themfelves to labour for the pro- 
motion of the dottrine of righteout- 
nefs, 


«To render what I mean plain and 
intelligible, I defire you to confider 
the degrees and iteps of faith, by 
which men arrive at gofpel righteoui- 
nefs. It is one degree of faith te 
believe the go‘pels to be true and 
faithful accounts, and it is a degree 
that leads to great perfection: he that 
wants this fa th is at a land, and can 
never proceed farther. But this is 
not the faith we feek after. It is a 
farther degree of faith to believe the 
miracles of Chrift and his apoftles to 
be true and real miracles, and wrought 
by the power and fpirit of God. But 
neither is this faith complete: for the 
miracles were wrought, not for their 
own fakes, but for the fake of fome- 
thing elie; and therefore to believe 
the miracles, without believing what 
the miracles were intended to. prove, 
is not Chriftian faith. Farther fill; 
it is another and a more advanced 
degree of faith to believe, that the 
{pirit of God was given to the apoiiles 
in a large meature, and to Chriit, the 
author of the {alvation, without mea- 
fure. But neither is this the faith 


which Chrill came to propagate: for, ~ 


fhould I afk you, why we are taught, 
and why we are to believe, that God 
gave the fpirit to his fon without mea- 
dure, and to the difcipies in a. very 
wonderful manner 2nd degree; would 
you not eafily anfiver, that thefe hea- 
venly endowments were both given 
and declared, to make them fit teach- 
ers, and us ready difciples of the 
dostrines of God? It is evident then, 
that thefe gitts were fubfervient to a 
farther end, and that Chriftian faith 
does not terminate here. But if, not- 
withitanding this, you will apply all 
that you read of faith in holy icrip- 
ture to thefe or any of thefe kinds of 
faith, and then imagine that faith is 
a very itrange principle of religion, 
and of foreign growth, repugnant to 
the fenfe and reafon of mankind, and 
difclaimed by the light of nature, 


* Epitaph on Anthony, fourth earl of Shaftefbury (fon of the author of the Cha- 
raéterittics) in the church of Winborne St. Giles, in Dorfetfhire, 
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which are the ufaal compliments be- 
ftowed on it in the world, you may 
thank yourfelf for the delufion: the 
doctrine of the gofpel of Chrift is clear 
of the reproach. 

‘Faith, which is the principle of 
the gofpel, refpeéts the promiles and 
declarations of God, and includes a 
fure trudt and reliance on him for the 
“performance. Beyond this there is 
no farther act of faith. We are not 
taught to believe this in order to our 
believing fomething elfe: but here 
faith has its full completton, and leads 
immediately to the practice of virtue 
and holinefs, the conditiens on which 
all the promifes of the gotpel are 
founded. For this end was the fon 
of God revealed, to make known the 
will of his Father, to declare his 
mercy and pardon, and to confirm 
the promifes of eternal life to man- 
kind: he that believes and accepts 
this deliverance from the bondage of 
fin, and through patience and perfe- 
verance in well-doing, waits for the 
blefied hope of immortality; who 
paffes through this world as a ftranger 
and pilgrim, looking for another 
country, and a cit, whofe builder is 
God; this is he whofe faith fhall re- 
ceive the promife, whofe confidence 
fhall have great recompence of re- 
ward. 

« If thefe are hard fayings, what 
defence fhall we make for natural re- 
ligion, which requires almoft the fame 
faith, but without giving the fame 
evidence? Is it not the profeffion of 
every religion, to believe God to be 
a rewarder of them who diligently 
feek him? Could you have any na- 
tural religion without this principle ? 
This the gofpel requires of you: and 
if Jefus Chriit has given you more 
evidence for this faith than ever Na- 
ture could afford her children, for- 
give him this injury. Is it become 
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lefs credible.that God will reward the 
righteous, becaufe he has fent his fon 
into the world to declare his full pur- 
pofe fo to do? Is it harder to truft 
him now, fince he has appeared to 
us in figns, and in wonders, and in 
mighty works, than it was before, 
when we faw him only by the glim- 
mering light of nature? Are the ex- 
prefs promifes of God, confirmed to 
us in Chrift Jefus, of lefs weight than 
the general {uggeftions of nature? If 
thefe exprefs promifes, thefe clear evi- 
dences of the purpofe of God, are not 
the things complained of in the gof- 
pel, what are they? Faith has ever 


‘been the principle of religion, and 


mult ever continue fo to be: for when 
all other gifts fhall ceafe, Faith, Hope, 
and Charity, will be the only gofpel 
graces which time hhall not deitroy. 

‘ Religion is a ftruggle between 
fenfe and faith. ‘The temptations to 
fin are the pleafures of this life: the 
incitements to virtue are the pleafures 
of the next. ‘Thefe are feen by faith 
only: thofe are the objects of every 
fenfe. On the fide of virtue, all the 
motives, all the objects of faith en- 
gage: on the fide of vice, étand the 
formidable powers of fenfe, paiffion, 
and affection. Where the heart is 
eftablifhed in the fulnefs of faith, the 
heavenly hoft prevails, and virtue 
triumphs over all the works of dark- 
nefs: but where fenfe governs, fin 
enters, and is ferved by every evil 
paffion of the heart. If this be the 
cafe, if religion has nothing to oppofe 
to the prefent allurements of the world, 
bur the hopes and glories of futurity, 
which are feen by faith only ; it is no 
more abM™rd to tay men are faved by 
faith, than it is to fay they are ruined 
by fenfe and paflion, which we all 
know has fo much of truth in it, that 
it can have nothing of abfurdity.’ 
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THE BRITISH MUSE. 


' ODE ro MEDITATION. 
{ From Mrs. Robinfon’s Poems. ] 


SWEET child of Reafon! maid ferene, 
With folded arms and penfive mien, 
Who wand'ring near yon thorny wild, 
So oft, my length’ning hours beguil’d ; 
Thou, who within thy peaceful cell, 
Cantt laugh at life’s tumultuous care, 
While calm repofe delights to dwell 
On beds of fragrant rofés there ; 
Where meck-ey’d Patience waits to greet 
The woe-worn trav'ller’s weary feet, 
‘Till by her bleft and cheering ray 
The clouds of forrow fade away ; 
‘Where confcious Restitude retires 
Inftructive Wifdom ; calm Defires ; 
Prolific Science; lab’ring Art; 
And Genius with expanded heart. 


Far from thy lone and pure domain, 
Steals pallid Guilt, whofe fcowling eye 
Marks the rack'd foul’s convulfive pain 
Tho’ hid beneath the mafk ot joy ; 
Madd’ning Ambition’s dauntlefs band ; 
Lean Avarice with iron hand ; 
Hypocrify with fawning tongue ; 
Soft Flatt’ry with perfuafive fong ; 
Appall’d, in gloomy fhadows fly . 
From Meditation’s piercing eye. 
How oft with thee I've ftroll’d unfeen 
O’er the lone valley's velvet green ; 
And bruth’d away the twilight dew 
That ftain’d the cowflip’s golden hue; 


' Oft as I ponder’d o’er the fcene, 


Would Mem’ry piéture to my heart, 
How full of grief my days have been, 
How fwifily rapt’rous hours-depart ; 
Then would’tt thou fweetly reas’ning fay, 
¢ Time journeys thro’ the rougheit day.” 
The Hermit, from the world retir’d, 
By calm Religion’s voice infpir’d, 
Tells how ferenely time glides on, 
From crimfon morn, till fetting fun ; 
How guiltlefs, pure, and free from itrife, 
He journeys through the vale of life 5 
Within his breaft nor forrows mourn, 
Nor cares perplex, nor patlions burn ; 
No jealous fears, or boundleis joys, 
The tenor of his mind deitroys ; 
And when revolving mem’ry fuows 
The thorny world’s unnumber’d woes ; 
He blefles Heav’n’s benign decree, 
That gave his days to Peace and thee. 
The gentle Maid, whofe refeate bloom 
Fades fat within a cioifter’s gloom ; 


Far by relentlefs Fate remov'd, 

From ail her youthful fancy lov’d ; 

When her warm heart no onl bleeds ; 

And cool Refleétion’s hour fucceeds ; 

Led by thy downy hand fhe ftrays 

Along the green dell’s tangled maze ; 

Where thro’ dank leaves, the whif{p’ring 
fhow’rs 

Awake to life the fainting flow’rs ; 

Abforb’d by thee, the hears no more 

The diftant torrent’s fearful roar ; 

The well-known Vefper’s filver tone; 

The bleak wind’s defolating moan ; 

No more fhe fees the nodding {pires, 

Where the dark bird of night retires; 


, While Echo chaunts her boding fong 


The cloifter’s mould’ring walls among ; 
No more fhe weeps at Fate's decree, 
But yields her penfive foul to thee. 


The Sage, whofe palfy’d head bends low 
Midtt fcatter’d locks of filv’ry {now ; 
Still by his mind’s clear luftre tells, 
What warmth within his bofom dwells ; 
How glows his heart with treafur’d lore, 
How rich in Wifdom's boundlefs ftore ; 
In fading life's protra&ted hour 

He {miles at Death’s terrific pow’r ; 


‘He lifts his radiant eyes, which gleam 


With Refignation’s fainted beam : 
And as the weeping ftar of morn, 
Sheds luftre on the wither’d thorn, 
His tear benign, calm comfort throws 
O’er rugged Life’s corroding woes ; 
His pious foul’s enlighten’d rays 

Dart forth to gild his wintry days ; 
He {miles ferene at Heav’n’s decree, 
And his laft hour refigns to thee. 


When Learning, with Promethean art, 
Unveils to light the youthful heart ; 
When on the richly-budding {pray, 
The glorious beams of Genius play 5 
When the expanded leaves prociaim 
The promis’d jruits of rip’ning Fame 5 
O Meditation, maid divine ! 

Proud Reafon owns the work is thine. 
Oft have I known thy magic pow'r, 
Irradiate forrow’s wint’ry hour ; 

Oit my full heart to thee hath flown, 
And wept for mis’ries not its own 5 
When pinch’d with agonizing pain, 
My reitiefs bofom dar'd complain 3 
Oft have I funk upon thy breaft, 

And lull’d my weary mind to refts 
Till I have own'd the bleft decree, 
That gave my ioul to Peace and thee. 
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Tue BEE anp THE BUTTERFLY. 


[ From the Same. ] 


UPON a garden's perfum'd bed 
With various gaudy colours fpread, 

Beneath the fhelter of a rofe 
A Butterfly had fought repefe ; 
Faint, with the fulury beams of day, 
Supine the beauteous infect lay. 

A Bee, impatient to devour 
The neétar fweets of ev'ry flow’r, 
Returning to her golden ftore, 
A weight of fragrant treafure bore; 
With envious eye, fhe mark’d the fhade, 
Where the poor Butterfly was laid, 
And refing on the bending {pray, 
Thus murmur'd forth her drony lay :— 

* Thou empty thing, whofe merit lies 
In the vain boait of orient dies ; 
W hofe glittering form the flighteit breath 
Robs of its glofs, and fades to death ; 
Who idiy rov ft the fummer day, 
Flutt’ring 2 trantient lite away, 
Unmindtul of the chilling hour, 
‘The nipping froft, the drenching fhow’r ; 
Who heedlets of *£ to-morrow’s fare,” 
Mak’tt pretent blifs thy only care ; 
Is it for thee, the damatk rofe 
With fuch tranftendent lultre glows ? 
Is it for fuch a giddy thing 
Nature unveils the blufhing fpring ? 
Hence, from thy lurking place, and know, 
"Tis not tor thee her beauties glow.” 


The Butterfly, with decent pride, 
Tn gentle accents, thus reply’d : 
**Tis true, I flutter lite away 
In paflime, innocent and gay ; 
The fun that decks the bludhing {pring 
Gives luitre to my painted wing ; 
*Tis Nature bids each colour vie, 
With rainbow tints cf varying die ; 
T boait no fkill, no fubtle pow'r 
To {teal the balm from ev'ry flow’r ; 
The rofe, that only thelter’d me, 
Has pour'd a load cf fweets on thee ; 
Of merit we have beth our fhare, 
Heav'n gave thee art, and made me fair; 
And tho’ thy cunning can defpite 
The humble worth of harmlet: flies ; 
Remember, envious, bufy thing, 
Thy honey'd form conceals a’ fting 5 
Enjoy thy garden, while I rove 
The iunny hill, the woodbine grove, 
And far remov'd from care anc. thee, 
Evabrace my humble deitiny ; 
While in fome lone fequetter’d bow'r, 
Tl} live content beyond thy pow’r ; 
Fox where Ili-nature heids her reign 
Talte, Worth, and Beauty, plad in vain; 
F en Genius mutt to Pride tubmit 
Whia Lavy wings the thaft of Wit.’ 
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SONNET. 
To the Duchefs of DEVONSHIRE. 
{ From the Same. ] 


’ T IS not thy flowing hair of orient gold, 
Nor thofe bright eyes, like fapphire 
gems that glow ; 
Nor cheek of blufhing rofe, nor breaft 
ot {fnow, 
The varying paffions of the heart could 
hold : 


Thofe locks, too foon, fhall own a filv’ry 
ray, 
Thofe sales orbs their magic fires 
forego ; 
Infatiate Time fhall fteal thofe tints away, 
Warp thy fine form, and bend thy beau- 
ties low: 
But the rare wonders of thy polifh’d mind 
Shail mock the empty menace of decay ; 
The gem that in thy {potlefs breait en- 
fhrin’d, 
Glows with the light of intelleCtual ray ; 
Shall, like the brilliant, fcorn each bor- 
row'd aid, 
And deck’d with native luftre never fade ! 


Morninc.— From the Same. 
W HEN Winter ip.eads her banner 


chill, 

And fweeps the vale with freezing pow’r ; 
And binds in fpells the vagrant rll, 

And fhrivels ev'ry ling’ring flow’r ; 
When Nature quits her verdant drefs, 

And drops to earth her icy tears ; 
E’en then thy tardy glance can bleis, 

And foft thy weeping eye appears. 
Then at the horn’s enliv’ning peal, 

Keen {portimen for the chale prepare ; 
Thro’ the young copfe fhrill echocs fteal ; 

Swift fites the tun'rous, panting hare; 
From ev'ry ttraw-thatch'd cottage foars 

Blue curling fmoke in many a cloud 5 
Around the barn’s expanded doors, 

The feather'd throng impatient crowd. 
Such are thy charms! health breathing 

{cene ! 

Where Nature’s children revet gay ; 
Where Plenty fies with radiant nuen, 

And Labour crowns the circling day 5 
Where Peace, in con{cious virtne bleti, 

Invites the heart to joy fupreme ; 
While polith’d Splendour pants for reft 

“And pines in Fafhion’s fev’rifh dream. 


EVENENG.— From the Same. 
R when, at twilight’s placid hour, 
We itroll to fome fequeiter’d bow’r 5 
And watch the haughty Sua reuse 
Beneath his canopy of are; 
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While flow the dufky clouds enfold 

Day’s crimfon curtains fring’d with gold ; 

And o’er the meadows faintly fly 

Pale fhadows of the purpling fky : 

While foftly o’er the pearl-deck'd plain, 

Cold Dian lead the fylvan train ; 

In mazy dance and fportive glee, 

Sweet Mufe, I'll fondly turn to thee ; 

And thou fhalt deck my couch with 

flow’rs, 

And wing with joy my filent hours. 

Wien. Sleep, with downy hand, fhall 
fpread 

A wreath of poppies round my head ; 

Then Fancy, on her wing fublime, 

Shall waft me to the facred clime 

Where my enlighten’d fenfe fhall view, 

Thro’ ether realms of azure hue, 

That flame, where Shakfpeare ufed to fill, 

With matchlefs fire his ‘ golden quill.* 


BEAUT Y.—From the Same, 


G° tell the vain, the infolent, and fair, 
That life's beft days are only days of 

care ; 

That Beauty, flutt’ring like a painted fly, 

Owes to the {pring of youth its rareft die ; 

When winter comes, its charms fhall fade 
away; 

And the poor infe& wither in deeay : 

Go bid the giddy phantom learn from thee, 

That Virtue only braves mortality, 


VERSES, 


Addreffed to a Lady, on a new carriage 
taking fire, which was referved for the 
celebration of the 2oth anniverfary of 
her wedding day. 


By Mrs. Moony. 


FAME has averr’d, that Hymen’s torch, 
~ — Is lit by Cupid's fickle fires ; 
One moment blazing it will fcorch ; 
The next, a languid flame—expires. 
Speak ye, whom nuptial ties unite, 
Ye beft can tell if this be true; 
Does envious love the torch thus light ? 
And does the flame fo foon burn blue? 
Provok’d Dorinda thus replies ; 
Falfe is the cenfure here convey’d, 
One wedded pair the charge defies, 
Long faithful to the vows they made : 
Full twenty orbs their courfe have run, 
Since Hymen bleft our early years ; 
And ftill each new revolving fun, 
With undiminifh’d joy appears. 
With rapture ftill the day we meet, 
Which thus unchanig’d in blifs we find ; 


That day, a fplendid car to greet, 
The God of Love himfelt affign'd. 


To prove his ardour ftili the fame, 
hough twice ten years he faw expire, 
So fierce he fann’d the nuptial flame, 
The nuptial token caught the fire. 


HORACE, Boox I, Ope xxi. 
By the late Dr. JoHNSON. 


THE man, my friend, whofe confcious 
heart 
With virtue’s facred ardour glows, 
Nor taints with death the envenom'd dart, 
Nor needs the guard of Moorifh bows: 


Though Scythia’s icy cliffs he treads, 
Or horrid Africk’s faithlefs fands ; 
Or where the fam’d Hydaipes {preads 
His liquid wealth o'er barbarous lands. 
For while by Chloe’s image charm'd, 
Too far in Sabine ters I ftray'd ; 
Me finging, carelefs and unarm’'d, 
A grizly wolf furpris’d, and fled. 
No favage more portentous ftain'’d 
Apulia’s {pacious wilds with gore ; 
None fiercer Juba’s thirfty land, 
Dire nurie of raging lions, bore. 
Place me where no foft fummer gale 
Among the quivering branches fighs ; 
Where clouds condens’d for ever vei 
With horrid gloom the frowning tkies ; 


Place me beneath the burning line, 
A clime deny’d to human race ; 
Tl] fing of Chloe’s charms divine, 
Her heav'nly voice, and beauteous face. 


MY NATIVE VALE. 
A Pasrora. Sone, from the Italian. 


D® AR is my little native vale, 
The ring-dove builds, and warbles 


there, 
Clofe by my cot fhe tells her tale, 
To ev'ry pafling villager : 
The fquirrel leaps from tree to tree, 
And fhells his nuts at liberty, 


In orange groves and myrtle bow’rs, 
That breathe a gale of fragrance round, 
To charm the fairy-footed hours, 
With my lov'd lute’s romantic found ; 
Or crowns of living laurel weave, 
For thof: that win the race at eve, 
The thepherd’s horn at break of day, 
The mimic dance in twilight glade, 
The ruftic glee, and voundelay, 
Sung in the fileat woodland thade 5 
Thete fimple joys, that never fail, 
Shall bind ine to ny Native Vale ! 
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N Saturday, July 30, a new Play, 

called The Surrender of Calais, 
was performed at the Theatre Royal in 
the Haymarket. It is the produétion of 
Mr. Colman, junior ; and the characters 
were thus reprefented: Edward the third, 
Mr. Williamfon; John de Vienne, Mr. 
Aickin; Count de Ribemont, Mr. Far- 
ren; Euftace de St. Pierre, Mr. Benfley; 
O’ Carrol, Mr. Johnftone; La Gloire, 
Mr. Bannifter, junior; Serjeant, Mr. 
Wilfon ; Carpenter and Hangman, Mr. 
Parions; Buorgher of Calais, Mr. We- 
witzer ; Queen Philippa, Mrs. Goodall ; 
Jela, Mrs. Kemble; and Madelon, Mrs. 
Blind. 

The interefting hiftory on which this 
play is founded is as follows: ¢ After the 
battle of Creffy, the vi€torious Edward 
the third laid fiege to Calais. He had 
fortified his camp in fixch an impregnable 
manner, that all the efforts of the French 
to raife the fiege, or to throw fuccours in- 
to the city, proved ineffectual. ‘The ci- 
djzens, however, animated by their gal- 
lant governor, John de Vienne, made an 
admirable defence, and the fiege was pro- 
traéted to the fecond year, when the in- 
habitants were reducedy by famine, to 
the moit deployable extremities. In a 
defperate fally, the governor was taken 
prifoner ; and the command then devolved 
upon Euftace de Saint Pierre, the, mayor 
of the town, aman of numble birth, but 
of éexali.d virtue, who foon found himielf 
under the neceffity of ¢apitulating, and 
offered to furtender the ey, with all the 
etfeéts of the inhabitants, provided they 
were permitted to depart with life and 
liberty. As Edward had long before ex- 
petted to afcend the throne of France, he 
was exafperated to the lait degree againft 
thefe people, whofe valous had dceated 
his warmeft hopes. He determined, there- 
fore, io take an exemplary revenge, al- 
though he wifhed to avoid the imputation 
of cruelty. He anfwered by Sir Walter 
Mauny, that they all deferved capital pu- 
mfhment, as offtinate traitors to him, 
their rightful fovereign ; that, however, 
in his wonted clemency, he confented to 
pardon the inhabitants, provided they 
would deliver up to him fx of their prin- 
cipal ciuizens, With halters about their 
necks, as victims of due atonement for 
that fpirit of rebellion with which they 
had inflamed the commen people. All 
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THE THEATRE. 


the remains of this defolate city were con. 
vened in the great {quare ; anxioufly ex- 
pecting the fentence of their conqueror, 
When fir Walter had declared his mef- 
fage, confternation was impreffed on every 
face : each looked upon death as his own 
inevitable lot; for how fhould they defire 
to be faved at the price propofed ? Whom 
had they to deliver up, fave parents, bro- 
thers, kindred, or valiant neighbours, who 
had fo often expofed their lives in their 
defence ? To a long and dead filence deep 
fighs and groans fucceeded, till Euftace 
de Saint Pierre, afcending a little emi- 
nence, thus addreffed the aifembly: ‘ My 
friends and fellow-citizens, you fee the 
condition to which we are reduced ; we 
mutt either fubmit to the terms of our 
cruel conqueror, or yield up our tender 
infants, our wives and daughters, to the 
brutal rage of the foldiery. We well 
know what the tyrant intends by his fpe- 
cious offers of mercy. It does not fatiate 
his vengeance to make us merely mife- 
rable; he would alfo make vs criminal; 
he would make us contemptible ; he will 
grant.us life on no other condition, than 
that of our being unworthy of it. Look 
about you, my friends, and fix upon the 
perfons whom you with to deliver up as 
the victims to. your own fatety. Which 
of thefe would you appoint to the rack, 
the ax, or the halter? Is there any here 
who has not watched for you, who has 
not fought for you, whe has not bled for 
you ? Is there any here, who has not fuf- 
fered fatigues. and miftries a thoufind 
times worfe than death, that you and yours 
might live to fee days of peace and prof- 
pertty ? Is it your prefervers, then, whom 
you would deftine to deftruétion? You 
wll not, you cannot do it. Juttice, ho- 
nour, himanity, make fitch a treafon im- 
potible. Where then ts our refource? Is 
there any expédient Ieft, by which we 
may avon guilt-and infamy on the one 
hand, or the horrors of a facked city on 
the other? There is, my frends, there 
is one expedient left; an excellent, a god- 
like expedient! Is there any here to whom 
virtue 1s dearer than life? Let hin. offer 
if an oolation for the fafety of the 
ples He fhall not fail of a bleifed ap- 
tion from that Power, who offered 






up his only fon for the falvation of man- 

k:ad.” 

fie fpoke; but an univerfal filence en- 
: fued, 
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fued. Each man looked around for the ex- 
ample of that virtue and magnanimity in“ 
others, which all wifhed to approve in 
themfelves, though they wanted the refolu- 
tion. At length St. Pierre refumed : 

© I fhould have deemed it dithonourable, 
my fellow citizens, to propofe to others 
that facrifice, to which I could not fub- 
mit nryfelf. But I thought it ungene- 
rous to deprive any man of that honour- 
able renown, which might attend a firft 
offer on fo fignal an occafion : for I doubt 
not that there are many here as zealous 
for this martyrdom as I can be, however 
modefty, and the fear of imputed oftenta- 
tion, may prevent them from being fore- 
moft in the offer. Indeed, the ftation, to 
which the captivity of the governor has 
unhappily raifed me, imports a right to 
be the firftin giving my lite for your fakes. 
I give it then freely, I give it chearfully. 
Who comes next?’—* Your fon!’ ex- 
claimed a youth. § Ah, my child!” cried 
St. Pierre, ‘Iam thentwice facrificed. But 
no—I have rather begotten thee a fecond 
time. Thy years are few, but full, my 
fon. The victim of virtue has reached 
the goal of honour. Who next, my 
friends ? This is the hour of Heroes.’— 
¢ Your kinfiman,” cried John de Aire !— 
€ Your kinfman’, cried James Wiffant! — 
¢ Your kinfman,” cried Peter Wiifant !— 
‘Ah!’ exclaimed fir Walter Mauny, 
burfting into tears, ‘ why was I not a 
citizen of Calais ?” 

The fixth victim was ftill wanting, but 
was quickly fupplied, by lot, from num- 
bers who were now emulous of {fo en- 
nobling an example. 

The keys of the city were then deli- 
vered to be Walter. He took the fix 
prifoners into his cuftedy. He ordered 
the gates to be opened, and gave charge 
to his attendants to conduct the remaining 
citizens, with their familics, through the 
camp of the Englihh. — + 

Before they departed, however, they 
defired perrhiffion to take their In% adicu 
of their deliverers. What a parting! 
What a fcene! They crowded with their 
wives and children-about St. Pierre and 
his fellow-prifoners. They embraced, 
they clung around, they -feli prottrate 
before them. They groaned; they wept 
aloud. At length, St. Picrre and his 
fellow-viétims, appeared under the con- 
du& of fir Walter and his cuard. Al 
the tents of the Englith were inflanily 
emptied. The foldiers arranged them- 
felves on each fide, to behoid, to contem- 
plate, to admire this littl oand of patriots 


as they .pafled. They murmured their 
applaufe of that virtue which they could 
not but revere even in enemies ; and they 
regarded thofe ropes which they had vo- 
luntarily aflumed about their necks, as 
enfigns of greater dignity than that of 
the Britifh Garter. 

As foon as they had reached the royal 
preience, * Mauny,” faid the King, ¢ are 
thefe the principal inhabitants of Calais ?* 
* They are,’ faid Mauny: ¢ they are not 
only the principal men of Calais; they 
are the principal menof France, my lord, 
if virtue has any hare in the aét of en- 
nobling.’-—* Were they delivered peacea- 
bly,’ faid Edward? § Was there no refift- 
auce, no commotion among the people >* 
—‘ Not in the leaft, my Lord. They are 
felf-delivered, felf-devoted, and come to 
offer up their ineftimable heads, as an am- 
ple equivalent for the ranfom of thoufands.* 

The king, who was highly incenfed at 
the length of the fiege, ordered them to be 
carried away to immeliate execution ; nor 
could ail the intreaties of h's courtiers di- 
vert him from his quel purpofe. But 
what neither a regard to his own charac- 
ter, nor the feelings of humanity could 
effect, was happily accomplifhed by the 
more powerful influence of conjugal affec- 
tion. The queen, who was then preg- 
nant, being mformed of the particulars 
refpecting the fix victims, flew into her 
hutband’s prefence, threw herfclf on her 
knees before him, and, with tears in her 
eyes, befoucht hin not to ftain his cha- 
raéter with an indelible mark of infamy, 
by committing fuch a barbarous deed. 
Edward could refufe nothing to a wife 
whom he fo tenderly loved; and the 
queen, not fatisfied with having faved the 
lives of the fix burghers, conduéted them 
to her tent, where the applauded their 
virtuc, regaled them with a plentiful re- 
pat, and, having made them a prefent of 
money and clothes, fent them back to 
their fellow-citizens. 

Such is the original hiftory of the Sur- 
render of Calais, on which Mr. Colman 
has founded this Play; the fuberdinate 
parts of which are filled by the gallant 
attempt of Count Ribeumont, attended 
by his fervant La Gloire, to convey pro- 


.Vifions into the town; with the loves of 


Julia for the Count, and of Melon fo 
La Gloire, which form a very intersting 
and pleafing-epifode. 

in point of language we have met with 
few plays fo well written. The ftyle is 
Shakipearean throughout, but appears_ra- 
ther te be a tuiccetsful effort at Shak{peare’s 
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general manner, than a fervile imitation 
of his quaintnefs of expreffion. It is like 
that great mafter’s diction, natural, ap- 
propriate, vigorous, and witty. The 
fentiments are dignified and moral; the 

images well fuited ; and there are many 
new turns of humour in the comic cha- 
racters. As the ftyle of the dialogue is 
Shakfpearean, the conduc of the plot, 
and the manazement of the incidents, 
remind one equally of the plays of Shak- 
fpeare, and thoie of Beaumont and Fletch- 
er. They form a mixed drama, com- 
pounded of the ferious and the comic ; 
the latter happily mingling with the for- 
mer, and aiding the inteveit and general 
effect of the play, by giving life, fpirit, 
and entertainment’ to the whole. Ina 
word, the Surrender of Caiais is rich in 
materials, and polifhed in execution ; it 
evinces improvement in the author’s pen, 
and is fuperior to the Battle of Hexham. 
The characters were well aéted. The 
mutic, which is excellent, was provided 
by Dr. Arnold. The following is a 
fpecimen of the fongs. 


SONG fing by Mrs. BLAND. 


LITTLE thinks the townfman’s wite, 
While at home fhe tarries, 
What mutt be the lafs’ life, 
Who a foldier marries. 
Now with weary merching fpent, 
Dancing now before the tent— 
Lira, lira, lira, lira, lira, la, - 
With her jcily foldier. 
In the camp at night the lies, 
Wind and weather {corning ; 
Only griev’d her love mutt rift, 
And quit her in the n.orning : 
But, the doubtful fkirmith done, 
Blithe the fings at fet of fun, 
Lira, lira, lira, lira, lira, Ja, 
With her jolly foldier. 
ne the captain of her dear 
fe his vain endeavour, 
ov hip ring nonfenfe in her car) 
Two fond hearts to fever : 
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At his paffion the will fcoff, 
Laughing thus, the’ll put him off, 
Lira, lira, lira, lira, lira, la, 
For her jolly foldier ! 


SONG fung by Mr. JouNsTONE, 


WHEN I was at home, I was merry and 
fritky, 

My dad Kept a pig, and my mother fold 
whitky ; 

My uncle was rich, but would never be 
caly, 

Till I was enlifted by corporal Cafey. 

Och! rub a rene row de dow, corporal 
Catfey ! 

My dear little Shelah, I thought wou'd 
run crazy, 

When I trudg’d away with tough corpo- 
ral Caley! 


I march from Kilkenny, and as I was 
thinking 

On Shelah, my heart in my bofom was 
finking ; 

But foon I was fore’d to look frefh as a 
dasfey, 

For fear of a drubbing from corporal Ca- 


fey. 

Och! rub a dub, sow de dow, corporal 
Cafey 

The devil go with him! I ne’er cou’d be 
lazy, 

He ftuck in my fkirts fo, ould corporal 
Cafey. 


We went into battle, I took the blows 
fairly 

That feil on my pate, but they bother’d 
me rarely 

And who fhouw’ i “the firft be that dropt ? 
Why, an’t pleafe ye, 

It was my good friend, honeft corporal 
Catey 5 

Och! rub a dub, row de dow, corporal 
Caley. 

Thinks I, oe are quiet, and I fhall be 
ealy, 

So eight cate I fought without corporal 

“aley. 


Proceepines of the Firf? Sesston of the Seventeenth Parliament of 
Great Britain, continued from page 58. 


IN the hove of commons, on Tuef- 
day, May Io, Sir Gilbert Elliot, in con- 
fequence of an applic: tion fom the gene- 
ral aflembly of the church cf Scotland, 
role to move, * That the houle do ae 
di uely refolve itself into a committee, to 
confitcr how far the te act was fit to 


extend to the members of the eftablifhed 
church of Scotland.“—-This motion he 
made, not upon the general principles 
upon which the dilenters had lately ap- 


plie | to parliament for a repeal of the teft 
at, but folely upo) the ground, that thé 
members of an chablified church in on¢ 

puts 
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. 
part of the empire [Scotland] ought not 
to be iubject to penalties, for accepting 
any civil or military office, without having 
previoully taken the facrament according 
to the rites of the eftablifhed church in 
another part of the empire (England }. 

Mr. Pulteney feconded the motion. He 
faid the treaty of union had citablifhed ¢2vo 
churches, and the parliaments of both 
countries had allowed the queition of the 
teft to lie dormant. Upon the tair face of 
the treaty, however, the two churches 
were eftablifhed, and their members en- 
titled to equal privileges ; but it could not 
be maintained that they did enjoy equal 
privileges, if thofe of the eltablithed church 
of England were admitted to offices, on 
taking their own teft, if thofe of the Kirk 
ef Scotland were not adsnitted alfo on their 
telt, without being neceflitated to take the 
Englith teit to qualify them for office. He 
faid, the teit had been to the prefent time 
acquie‘ced in ; but the matter being now 
ftirred by an application from the repre- 
fentatives of the whole body of the Scotch 
clergy, the quettion was different to what 
it had ever before been, and called for a 
ferious decifion. The houfe had nothing 
to do in the prefent confideration with the 
telt aét as relative to the church of Eng- 
land, for that church could be in no dan- 
ger, the prefent petitioners not being ieéta- 
ries, but members of an eftablifhed church. 
He contid.red the queition to he thortly 
this: will the houfe agree to the implied 
fenie of the treaty? It they would admit 
that, the prayer of the petition wouid be 
compiied with, Seeing no factious view 
in the application, he gave it his warmeit 
fupport; he was convinced that it came 
fron: an enligitened, a learned, and a 
worihy body of men; from men who were 
lovers of the conititution of their country, 
and who loved it trem a conviction that 
it was the beit that had ever exiicei. 

The lord Advocate eppoied the metion. 
The applicauon, he faid, was not carried 
unhammouiiy in the conumittcee of the gc- 
nerai afiunbly of the Kurk of scotlana. It 
was cared by eleven only; cight, and 
the mudauator, being agumit it, confider- 
is the application to be Hinipwoper at pre- 
dent, end urging the neceitiy of deterring 
Mo unta Turin enquired hity oy the hext 
§-Leral “alc He faut Uiere Was a 
reat diverkity or op dion ta che wieniny, 
and bad he been a fricad to ie meature, 
intial of being hottiic to it, he thould 
mot certainly have wbimiticd to the age 
and expericiice of ihvie venerable cheruc- 
ters Who were tor Gefasing uk te ine mext 


i 


meeting, and would not have attempted 
to carry it againit their will, His opinion 
was firmly fixed, that it would not only 
be extremely wrong in the houfe to give 
its countenance to the application at the 
pretent junGture, but that it ought never 
to liften to it. So far was it from the in- 
tention of either the Scotch or the Englifh 
parliaments to alter the law upon that par- 
ticular point, there were aéts which were 
entered into by both parliaments, exprefsly 
excluding the commiffioners from taking 
the fubject up; and thofe acts were witely 
entered into, for the rival eftablifhments 
had feveral times before proved the rock 
on which the attempts to form the union 
had fplit ; and, on that rock, the attempt 
in the reign of king William was deitroy - 
ed. The religions it was impoffible to 
unite, and for that reafon the acts he had 
mentioned were made, on which the re- 
ligions of both covntries remained the 
fame as prior to the union, and on which 
they mutt continue unaltered, and unal- 
terable. He looked upon the articles of 
the union as facred, and not to be touch- 
ed; but if he held a different opinion, he 
fhould with to fee the grievance. fairly 
made out before he agreed to change ihe 
law. ‘The grievance was not, however, 
made out, and he {aw no reafon to warrant 
the affertion that his countrymen had not 
a full participation of the privileges of the 
whole Sasha 
Mr. Auttruther obferved, that a differ- 
ence of opinion in the committee of the 
general aflembly did not alter the nature 
of the queition. If there were no expreis 
declaration wiih regard to the religion of 
Scotland and England in the treaty, it was 
by mutualcontent. The commifiioners ap - 
pointed to tranfact that bufinels under an 
act of the Scottifh and an aét of the Eng- 
lif parliament, were not empowered to 
treat of it, and for reaions, at the time, 
the moit prudential. It was faid, that 
the teit act was unalturabie. W4ds that 
the cafe? Did not the jeyiflature tulpend 
it every ux weeks? Was net that a proot 
that st was citerable ? And was it not 
Ril a gieater pioot of the grievance ? 
Vhat was the exabiificd rebyion of ocot- 
Jana anterior :o the tresty? Ihe religion 
fhe hcids at prelent. What was tie re- 
lixiow of Hagland ? The religion ihe holds 
at preient. From the recmpice:ty, ihe re 
iigion of Scotland is part ithe eatablithed 
raigion of Eugicnd, and Enylaud has a 
tt to procedi that of Scotiud 5 but it 
wants no protection. ne purity of uiat 





religicn, the excniplary lives vi iis paitors, 
* the 
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it. It only wants not to be oppretied by 
@ teft aét. Phe fourth article of the 
treaty flipulates, that the Scotch-fhould 
enjoy a communication of intereft with 
England: but what avails this compact, 
if it is to be fucceeded by a teit act, which 
at once refcinds it? 

The mefter of the rolls, fir Adam Fer- 
gufon, and Mr. Dundas, were againit the 
motion. Scotland, faid the latter, had en- 
joyed, as well as England, the greateft 
benefits from the union. No man could {e- 
rioufly fay, that the kirk of Scotland was in 
danger. No man, at the time of the 
union, conlidered the teit as tending to 
the injury of the prefbyterian eftablifhment 
im Scotland. No, he continued: great 
care was taken of that ; for the church of 
Scotland was built upon the rock of po- 
werty, which no forms or tempelts could 
injure. 

Mr. Fox fpoke for, and Mr. Pitt 
again{t the motion; the firft arguing, as 
ow a former occation, on the general prin- 
ciples of religious freedom ;_ and the latter, 
en the neceflity of preferving the prefent 
eltablifhment in church and ftate. 

Colonel M‘ Leod concluded the debate, 
by fupporting the motion. To oblige, 
he laid, the people of Scotland to recrive 
the facrament according to the rites of the 
church of England, was treating them 
Nike the inhabitants of a conquered pro- 
vizice, rather than as a co-equal kingdom, 
united by a fair and rational treaty. 

On a divifion, the numbers were, 
againit the motion 149 ; forit 62. 

On Wedneiday the 11th, in a commit- 
tee on the Quebec bill, the divifion of that 
province imo two provinces, called the 
. Upper and Lower Canada, was oppofed, 
as injurious in particular, to the Britith 
fettlers, who would be harafled in Lower 
Canada, in coniequence of this divifion, 
by an eitablifhment of the Canada com- 
mercial law. But Mr. Pitt contended, 
that the divifion was a fundamental prin- 
c ple of the bill, and calculated tor the 
happinets of the peeple.—'The motion 
againtt it was negatived without a di- 
vition. 

Mr, Fox then rof to oppefe the claufe, 
which efiablithed a legifiative council in 
each province. He iaid, that no legitla- 
ture was fit for any of the colonies of 
Great Britain, but fiich as contained a 
mixture of monarchy, arittocracy, and 
democracy. In the government of Ca- 


nada, there ought to be an ariftecracy of 
proper weight as a poize between the mo- 
3 
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the morality of its profeffors, will protect 


narchical and the democratical parts of 
the government; but he was againft a 
mere fervile imitation of our ariftocracy ; 
he wifhed it to be as fimilar as poffible, 
and to be independent either of the go- 
vernor, or the houfe of affembly. He 
entered into a general defence of arifto- 
cracies, and confidered them to be the 
great incentives to virtue; but ariftc- 
cracivs ought to have for their foundation 
either rank or property, or both; for 
though it was in the power of a king to 
make lords, it was not in his power to 
create refpect to thafe lords. The creation 
propofed by the prefent bill would give an 
arittocracy who would have none of that 
influence which an ariftocracy ought to 
have; but, on the contrary, it would be 
calculated only to become an engine in the 
hands of the governor. His propofition 
was, that an ariftocracy ought to be pro- 
vided for Canada, founded on property ; 
and it was his with that fuch council 
might be eleSted by the people, the elec- 
tors having a certain confiderable qualifi- 
cation, and the elected having alfo a con- 
fiderab!e qualification, by which they 
would be rendered independent of the peo- 
ple, or crown, and aét as a fair and im- 
partial barrier between both. After fe- 
veral other obfervations on the nature of 
ariitocracies, in which he afferted himfelf to 
be warmly attached to the mixed govern- 
ment of this country, he concluded againit 
the motion. 

The chancelior of the exchequer faid, 
he had heard with great fatisfaction 2 con- 
fiderable part of what had fallen from the 
right hon. gentleman, and rejoiced with 
the utmoft fincerity, (fince doubts had 
been entertained of the right hon. gentic- 
man’s opinions). that he had now conic 
forward with an explicit declaration of his 
cordial attachment to the principles laid 
down by ovr anceftors; and he hoped, 
that whenever any attempts fhould be 
made hoitilely to our conftitution, he 
fould have the right hon. gentleman's 
{upport to refift them, The chancellor 
of ihe exchequer here delivered an cloguent 
eulogium upon the British conttivutivn, on 
the maintenance of which, he jaid, reiied 
our prefent happinefs, and all our future 
proipects. He contended, that the plan 
of election propoied by the right hon. gen- 
tleman, was ‘a mode by which the poize 
would be rendered nearer to the peopie 
than to the crown, as it was in this 
country. He fhewed, that the proipect 
for an hereditary council being completed, 
was gradual, but that council, ae 
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from the imperial crown of Great Britain, 
would confequently ftrengthen the con- 
nection between this country and her co- 
lonies. The want of thofe houfes in 
America, he faid, accelerated the fepara- 
tion from this country. He was defirous, 
with the right hon. gentleman, that the 
council fhould not be dependent either 
upon the crown or the affembly, and for 
that reafon he wifhed to bring the arifto- 
cracy as nearly to the model of the arifto- 
cracy in this country as poffible. He 
feared there were not enough perfons to 
form a fufficient number of itary 
counfellors, and he therefore endeavoured 
to come as nearly as poffible to that con- 
ftitution, by eftablifhments for life, until, 
by the gradual increafe of wealth, and 
other circumftances, it was to be expeéted 
that opportunities would arife for the gra- 
dual increafe to the hereditary fucceffion. 

Mr. Taylor reprobated the claufe, as 
pretending to give a conftitution fimilar 
to that of our own country, when, in 
fat, it gave merely a fham conftitution. 

Mr. Burke, in a fpeech that began 
with renouncing the party with whom he 
had fo long aéted, entered into a defence 
of his ‘ Refleétions on the French Revo- 
lution,” and into a fevere inveétive againft 
that revolution. He concurred with eve- 
ry thing that had been fo eloquently de- 
livered by the chancellor of the exchequer 
in approbation of our conttitution, and 
approved of the mode propofed by the bill, 
rather than of the mode of eleétion fug- 
ey by the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 

Ox. 

mi. Fox faid, he would enter into no 
laboured eulogium on the Britifh conititu- 
tion; he loved it, and revered it, becaufe 
he was happy under it. Thofe, however, 
who did not enter into unbounded ap- 
plaufe, might be more ready, or raga | 
fo, to defend it, with thofe who had ; and, 
like Lear’s daughters, the grea. it pro- 
feffors might be found the greateft hypo- 
crites. He was forry to hear the right 
hon. gentleman declare that he was fepa- 
rated from the party, but if he was, it 
was his own choice, and whenever he 
fhould think proper to repent, he would 
find his friends with open arms to receive 
him. 

Mr. Burke declayed that he never would 
return to the party, for, if he did, 
he muft return as a degraded man. The 
right hon. gentleman had imputed to him 
hypocrify in his mzintenance of the con- 
ftitution: he might equally impute to him 
(Mr. Fox) hypocriiy in his profeifed at- 
tachment to the rights of the pcople, 


Mr. Martin vindicated the conftitu- 
tional fociety from the infinuation that 
had been thrown upon it. The principles 
upon which that fociety was formed, 
tended rather to the fupport of the confti- 
tution of England: as it now ftood, than 
to diffeminate opinions dangerous to the 
conftitution. Mr. Martin read an extraét 
from ‘ Locke on the Human Underftand- 
ing,” to prove that a man might entertain 
fentiments that were perhaps novel, with- 
out being an encourager of innovation, or 
a bad man. 

After Mr. Wilberforce had fpoken in 
fupport of the claufe, the queition was 
put and carried ; and progrefs, as ufual, 
reported. 

On Thurfday, May 12, Mr. Grey 
rofe to obferve, that as he underftood no 
oppofition would be made to the motion 
he was about to fubmit to the houfe, he 
would not ftate farther, than that it would 
go to an enquiry into the prefent ftate of 
the whole fyftem of the debtor and credi- 
tor laws ; into an enquiry on the con- 
finement of debtors who cannot pay their 
creditors, and to thofe who ftay in gaol 
with property, in defiance of their credi- 
tors juft claims on that property. He 
concluded by moving the appointment of 
a committee of enquiry. 

Mr. Burke feconded the motion. 

The attorney general approved of the 
motion, as it was calculated to gmbrace 
that full enquiry, which might enable the 
houfe in the moft folemn manner to fee 
and decide on what fhould be done. He 
faid there were in our gaols three or four 
thoufand prifoners for debt ; to which if 
were added their families, he was con- 
fident there would be in men, women, 
and children, not lefs than ten thoufand 
perfons involved in the calamity of im- 
erg for debt. It was nctorious, 

e faid, that there were many creditors 
who were kept out of their property by 
optulent debtors, who chofe, for the pur- 
poles of fraud, to refide in a prifon; but 
there were many who were imprifoned 
through misfortune alone. Common 
reafon fuggeitea that the imprifonment of 
a debtor was originally intended only for 
the keeping him an hottage till his pro- 
perty was ditpofed of ; if a debtor was a 
knave, he would have been punifhed as a 
knave, but he was defirous that the kna- 
viih and the honeft debtor fhould not be 
confounded ; he conficered the fubjeét to 
be well worthy the attention of the houfe, 
whoie vigilant cye, he hoped, would ta- 
thom the vice of the law, if fuch vice ex- 
iited, and, in his opinion, from what he 
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knew of the fhamefal luxury of fome 
debtors in their gaols, and other praétices, 
there muft be fomething unwholefome in 
thoie Jaws, and was therefore for their 
being probed to the bottom. He ob- 
jected to infoivent aéts as calculated to 
encourage {windling, but approved par- 
ticularly of the prefent motion, as it would, 
by rendering 2 regulation permanent, do 
away the neceffity of thofe bad meafures, 
infolvent aéts, and, at the fantc time, re- 
move from before our eyes the unieemly 
fight of thoufands of cur fellow-fubjeéts 
being locked up, perhaps the greateft part 
for the whim and caprice of their credi- 
tors. 

Mr. Burke complimented the learned 
gentleman for his hmnanity and wifdom 
m affenting to the motion, and contidered 
the country under an obligation to the 
hon. gentleman who had moved it. He 
pl.dged himfzif to fupport the hon. gen- 
tleman, and to give him the beft afliftance 
ef his poor abilities. The effect of thofé 
laws whicit were to be enquired into, was, 
he faid, worie than the greateit tyranny ; 
they formed 2 commonwealth of ilaves and 
prifoners in the midft of a country boatt- 
mg of her liberty. ‘They were, he faid, 
a blemifh on our law, and afforded one of 
the moft aftonifhing paradoxes in the 
world, namely, that the laws of a fire 
country fhould produce the wortt effects 
ot tvragny and flavery. He faid, the hon. 
and iearned gentleman had tiated, that ten 
thoufand perions were affected by the im- 
prifonments, but he would go till farther, 
and jay, that there were thirty thoufand 
more in priion in their chainbers, in pain 
and terror of being cut out from fociety : 
it was a fvitem, he faid, that affected 
every one, and was weil worthy the wif- 
coin of the houte to enter fully and fairly 
into the inquiry. 

Mr. Jekyil and Mr. alderman Wat- 
fon fpeke alto in favour of the motion, 
which was put and carried nem. con. 

Mr. Crey, Mr. Fox, Mr. Burxe, Mr. 
Pitt, dir Join Sincle, Mr. Vaniittert, 

fy. Martin, and the genticmen of the 
long robe, were appointed the committee, 

The houie then went into a committee 
on the Quebec bill, when Mr. Pitt mo- 
ved, that the houft of aflembly for Upper 
Canada confift of iixteen members. But 
Mr. Fox contended, that an affembly 
conhitting ot fxteen members could not 
be called a popular aiiembly : he propo- 
fed, therefore, that there might be oxe 
hundred. Vhis amendment was nega- 
tived, on the ground, that Upper Canada 
could not find duch a number, there not 
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being, at prefent, more than ten thoufatid 

rfons in that province; and that the 
uture increafe of the reprefentatives, if 
proportion to the increafé of the popula- 
tion of the province, would, in the firft 
inftance, be left to the affembly itfelf.— 
The number of members for the council 
was then moved, and agreed to be feven. 

Mr. Pitt then moved that thirty be the 
number of the members of the affembl 
for Lower Canada. Mr. Fox anneid 
that one hundred be the number; for as 
the province contained upward of 100,000 
inhabitants, thirty could not be main- 
tained to be a popular, or a fufficient, 
reprefentation. - 

He was fupported by Mr. Francis, and 
oppofed hy Mr. Dundas. 

Mr. Fox faid, if fuch was the confti- 
tution we were to give to Canada, he 
hoped no one would affert it to be a model 
of our conftitution, for it was not even a 
fketch of it; the moft prominent and 
beautiful feature was omitted ; there was 
no democracy to poife the monarchy and 
the arittocracy ; he withed, therefore, that 
gentlemen would call the government 
they were about to give to Quebec, a 
monarchy, an ariltocracy, or any thing 
but a mixture of both with democracy. 

Mr. Dundas contended that we were 
laying down for Canada the foundation 
of a conftitution for a popular affembly, 
fully fufficient and effectual for every good 
purpole of government. 

Mr. Fox's amendment was negatived 
without a divilion. 

The chancellor of the exchequer moved; 
that the qualification for freeholders thould 
be the fame asin this country, qos. a 
year; that for town qualifications, the 
poileflion of a houle of five pounds per 
year, or the rental of one of ten, thould 
be deemed iutficient. —Mr. Fox agreed to 
the two firit qualifications, but objeéted 
to the laft, and moved to reduce it to five 
pounds.—The queition was then put, 
and the origmal motion carried. 

The chancellor of the exchequer mo- 
ved the duration of the afiembiy to be 
tor four years trorn the return of the writs. 
Mr. Fox highly approved of this propo- 
hition. 

The next claufe was that providing for 
the clergy: ‘The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer moved to have a feventh of all the 
lands appropriated for the clergy. Me. 
Fox protetted agaiit {uch an allowance as 
exorbitant ; but the motion was carried. 

The bill was then gove through with, 
the houfe refum=d, wijourntd. 

{ Po be continued, } 
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Conclufion of the NEGOTIATION with Russtra. 


Declaration of the Minifters of the Allied 
Powers at the Court of Ruffia. 
T HE underwritten minifters plenipo- 
tentiaries df England and Pruffia, 
prefuming to infer, from the anfwer made 
y order of her Ruffian majefty to the re- 
refenta'ions of the courts.of London and 
erlin, on the agth ult. that her maiefty 
is inclined to permit her miniftry te open 
a negotiatian concerning the principles 
propofed in the faid reprefentation, with 
refpect to a defenfive demarcation of the 
frontiers, both in fayour of the Ruffian 
empire and the Porte, have det:rmined to 
repreient tq the court of Peterfburgh every 
thing relative to this object, as far’ as 
their inftrudtions will allow, to concen- 
trate it in one point of view, and to bring 
it under the eye of her majefty without any 
ambiguity. ‘They do not doubt but her 
majefty will Jock upon their ardour, and 
this liberty, fo little compatible with the 
common courfe of negotiating, as an un- 
queftionable proof of the fiacere defire of 
their fovereigns, to make their good of- 
fices and friendly intervention tend toa 
pacification, altogether fpeedy and advan- 
tageous to the belligerent powers. 

The aforefaid minifters, in confequence 
of the overture made by his catholic ma- 
jefty and the court of Denmark, and which 
does not feem to be rejected, or even dif- 
approved by the court of Ruffia, and pur- 
fuant to the propofition of inconveniences, 
arifing from an immediate contiguity of 
the frontiers, which is found in the above 
anfwer, are apt to think, that her majefy 
may be prevailed upon to give her confent 
toit, in order to conclude the peace, on 
condition that the diftriét of Oczakow, 
between the river Bog, and as far as the 
river Niefter, fhall be declared neuter, 
and independent of either power. This 
condition being exaétly and faithfully ob- 
ferved by the two contracting parties, will 
perhaps attain the end much better than 
any thing elle, and procure the advantage 
of a reciprocal defenfive demarcation of 
the frontiers: and two large rivers, be- 
fide an wntilled and waite traét of land 
of more than 200 werits *, which mutt 
firit be got over béfore the troops of either 
of the powers can come into each other's 
daminions, would, at leait, free both flates 
trom all furprife; and the eaftern fhores 
of the river to fortified by the Ruffians, 


* A werft is equal to 3,500 Englith feet. 
T2 


and the weftern ones of the river Nicfer 
by ithe Turks, would, with refpe& to this 
iimporiant butinefs, anfwer the mo2 fap- 
Guine expectations. : 

This is now the firt point of an accom~ 
modation, whjch the faid miniters, wita 
the confeat of her Ruffian maictty, will 
take upon them to propofe to the Turks 
as a bofts of peace. 

Th: fecond propofal in queftion would 
have a relation to the ceflion of Oczakow, 
and its immediate trritory, with all pro- 
perty and fovereignty, with all privileges 
attached to it, whatfoever, and without 
any diftin&ion, to Ruffia, leaving, how- 
ever, to the Turks, on the eait thore of 
the river Niefter, a {pace more or lefs ex- 
tended in meafvre, as, with more or lefs 
difficulty, one or other natural demarca- 
tion capable of being determined and fixed 
upon ; fuch as, for inftance, the fea Teli 
Gli, or any other, which then ought to be 
agreed upon, might be found out and well 
unde:{tood ; however, that it ought to be a 
fincient diftance for fecuring to the Turks 
the free navigation of the Nietter. Nay, an 
engagement might even be made to perfuade 
the Turks to grant the neutrality of that 
part of the ceded diftrif&t which was to be 
met with between the new demarcation of 
the frontiers of Ruffia and this river. 

The allied courts do not think they will 
be able to perfiade the Porte to. the con- 
clufion of peace, if they leave Oczakow 
all fortified in the hands of Ruffia, unlefs 
this facrifice, fo dangerous for the Porte, 
would be compenfated by the fafety of 
both thores of the river Niefter. And the 
above minifters flatter themielves, that her 
imperial majeity will have no objection 1. 
it. 

If, neverthelefs, her imperial maijefty 
fhould have any objeStion to accede to 
thefe propotals, the above miniters offer, 
as the lait means, to propoie to the Turks 
to make a ceffion to Ruthia of the diitrié 
of Oczakow, from the Bog as far as the 
Nietter, in full property and fovereignty, 
as a price for the peace; on condition 
that ber imperial majefty will author-fe 
them to give fuch affurances to the Porte, 
as will be able to quiet the minds of its 
fubjects, to prevent ts apprehentions, and 
to make it eafy with refpeét to the con- 
fequences of tuch a divilion of its empize, 
by enabling the courts of London and 


Berlin 
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Berlin to be refponfible, that her majefty 
will level the fortrefs of Oczakow, and 
not rebuild it; that fhe is to ereét no other 
fortrefles in that <iftrié&t, and that the will 
let the navigation of the Niefter remain in 
perfe& freedom. 

The courts of London and Berlin think 
they can propofe to the Porte nothing but 
thele onlin ; but they defire her im- 
perial majefty to choofe out of thefe f-ve- 
ral means of pacification, which are equit- 
able, moderate and juft. They are con- 
vinced her majefty will doubtlefs find, 
that they have had the greateft confidera- 
tion for her perfon, and the utmoft atten- 
tion to preferve the dignity of her crown, 
the honour and glory of & empire, and 
the intereft of her fubjeés. 

They freely fubmit to the judgment that 
all Europe fhall pafs on their candid in- 
tentions of re-eftablifhing peace and gene- 
ral tranquillity, on their impartiality and 
perfe&t difintereftednefs, which are very 
evident in the fteps they have taken. 

As to the form of the bufinefs which re- 
mains to be fettled, the above minifters 
will readily comply with every thing her 
majefty fhall think proper relative thereto, 
provided the fafety of the engagements for 
which they muft hold themfelves reiponfi- 
ble to the Porte is preferved. 

If it is true that the regular conferences 
are not operytill this day, it is no lefs true, 
that the minifters of her imperial majefty, 
by familiar intervicws and other means, 
were informed before about the propofals 
of peace which were to be made, 

It is thus to be prefumed, that the re- 
folution of her majefty is greatly advanced, 
if not taken already, concerning this im- 
portant bufinef:, and her final determina- 
tion is expected with impatience at the 
courts of London and Berlin. 

The friendfhip and conjideration her 
majeity has for the kings of England and 
Pruffia; her great anxiety for the tran- 
quillity of Europe; her aifcction for her 
fubjects 5 her defire of reftoiing peace to 
them, and of avoiding the further effufion 
of human blood, pledze to the under- 
written minifters, that they wil foon be 
informed of her refolution, and that it 
will be favourable; the more fo, as con- 
forming in every thing her majcity f&ems 
to demand, only fome other fmall com. 
penfation, which are left to her known 
goodnefs aid generolity. 

CHARLES WHITWORTH, 

WILLIAM FAWKENER, 

Ccunt GoLtz. 
Peterfburgh, June a9, 1795. 


Anfwer of Ruffia to the Declaration de- 


livered by the Minifters of England and 


Pruffia. 


THE fecond memorial delivered on the 
29th of June, by the minifters plenipoten- 
tiary of England and Pruffia, being pre- 
fented to her imperial majefty, her mini- 
ftry have received her maiefty’s orders, 
and are now able to continue the amicable 
negotiations which are the obje¢ts, of the 
faid memorial. 

In the firft place, her majefty feels the 

teft pleafure in exprefling the fatis- 
faation fhe feels at the free and open turn 
the minifters of their majefties the kings of 
Great Britain and Pruffia have given to 
their negotiations, and the fincere defire 
of their minifters to accelerate the defirable 
work of pacification between Ruffia and 
the Porte. An intention of this kind co- 
incides fo much with the withes of her im- 
perial majefty, that it will be promoted on 
her part to the extent fo reafonable an in- 
tention demands; but if the {upporting 
for fuch a confiderable time the burthen 
of the war, to which fhe has been pro- 
voked by the unjuft attack of the Turks, 
has a greater influence than any other con- 
fideration in bringing it to an end, fhe no 
lefs thinks herfelf entitled to determine, in 
her wifdom and moderation, the means 
and ways, in order to fecure her fubjetts, 
if not indemnifications proportionable to 
their claims, at leaft a certain and uninter- 
rupted tranquillity. 

The claims her imperial maiefty has fet 
up in confequence of this, and which the 
has caufed to be publifhed at the courts of 
London and Berlin, and thofe of all Eu- 
rope, announce, in reality, only this harm- 
leis and equitable objeét. 

All the neutral powers cannot but be- 
hold them in this light ; and if there fhould 
be any, who have propofed modifications 
on thofe claims, without either any deli- 
beration with the court of Ruffia, or its 
affent, this can only be through confide- 
rations, which did not proceed from the 
claims being inconfiftent with {trig juftice 
and public intereit, but merely from an 
quale: of extending any further the 
troubles of war. j 

Such were, doubtlefs, the motives for 
the overtures made by the court of Copen- 
hagen to thofe of London and Berlin, but 
of which the court of Ruflia was never of- 
ficially informed, nor did it authorife the 
fame to hold out the facrifices which the 
faid court propoied., 

' But as the apprehenfions feemed to be 


removed, 
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removed, by means of the friendly expla- 
nations for which the two laft-mentioned 
courts have laid the foundation, the em- 
$ is fo certain of the unanimous affent 
of all the powers to her propofals, that her 
imperial majefty finds hertelf neceffitated, 
from very powerful motives, relating to 
the management and the tranquillity of 
her own dominions, as well of thot of 
all Europe in general, not in the leaft to 
fhrink from the moderate and difinterefted 
conditions fhe has hitherto propofed. 
And, whereas the three bafes for a pa- 
cification, reprefented in the above memo- 
rial of the 29th of June, are not all of 
equal importance, and the latter being the 
only one that in fome meafure approaches 
the known intention of her imperial ma- 
jetty, we hall fix our attention on that 
only, and make our obfervations accord- 


ingly. 

© The allied courts offer, as the laft 
means, to propofe to the Turks to make 
a ceffion to Ruffia of the diftri&t of Oc- 
zakow, from the Bog as far as the Niefter, 
in full property and fovereignty, as a 

rice for the peace ; on condition that her 
imperial majefty will authorife them to 
give fuch affurances to the Porte, as will 
be able to quiet the minds of its fubjecéts, 
tu prevent its apprehenfions, and to make 
her ealy with re{peét to the confequences 
of fuch a divifion of its empire, by ena- 
bling the courts of London and Berlin to 
be refponfible that her maijefty will level 
the fortrefs of Oczakow, and not rebuild 
it; that the is to ere&t no other fortrefs in 
that diftriét ; and that the will let the na- 
vigation of the Niefter remain in perfect 
freedom.’ Befides, that a claufe of this 
kind contains an incompatibility with the 
principles of property and perfeét fove- 
ieignty, according to which, the two a- 
bove courts confent to nego.iate with the 
Porte for the ceffion of the country in quef- 
tion, it does not anfwer to the principles 
of perfeét equality or reciprocal faf-ty, 
which ought to be an indi:penfable bafis of 
this negotiation : for her majeity is there- 
by to leave to the Turks a perteét liberty 
of preferving along their thores all their 
former fortrefles, to repair them, and to 
ere&t new ones, according to their good 
pleafure. 

Moreover, fuch a claufe would deftroy 
and annul the chief objeét that is expected 
from this acquifition, and which conlifts 
in obtaining for Ruffia a fate and dittinet 
frontier, and which neceffity is felt by her 
imperial majeily fo much the more, as the 
preient war, as well as the preceding one, 
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was begun by the Turks. Befides, the 
building of fortreffes in general does not 
fhew any defign of attacking. This be- 
longs only to meafures of precaution and 
defence, and will, for this reafon, create 
no juft fear of uneafinefs. On the con- 
trary, the more frontiers, feparated by a 
demarcation, fuch as the Niefter, are for- 
tified on either fide, the more refpective 
fafety there will be for the prefervation of 
a good harmony and neighbourhood be- 
tween the adjoining ftates. 

Several other motives might be alleged, 
taken from the fituation of the country, 
and the charaéter of the neighbouring na- 
tions, which all concur in not fuffering 
any engagements to be made, which at 
the fame time militate againft the intention 
of the emprefs, and that of the mediating 

wers. But in order to fhew to them, 
in a vifible manner, as much compliance 
as efteem of their intervention, her maj 
does not hefitate to give them the mot fo- 
lemn affurances, that not only fhe will 
not impede the free navigation on the Nief- 
ter, but that, on the contrary, fhe will 
favour it with her proteétion. 

She is the more willing to do fo, as du- 
ring her reign fhe has laid it down as a 
conftant rule, to encourage, by all poffi- 
ble means, the trade and navigation of all 
a nations. However, her maj 

opes, that thefe powers will be pleafed to 
take upon themlelves to make the Porte a- 
gree, in this refpect, to the fame rule, and 
to the fame principles. 

And, in general, though her maijefty 
has no notion whether the allied courts are 
authorifed by the Porte in a {pecial man- 
ner to aét, and make propofals in its 
name, fhe, however, is apt to guefs, from 
their unrelented care and pains for eita- 
bithing peace, that their intervention and 
remonitrances will have all the energy 
they deierve ; on which account the flatiers 
herfelf they wiil employ all their credit and 
influence at the Porte, in communicating 
to that court the conviétion of the equity 
and candour of the emprefs’ fentiments, 
which certainly neither aim at the deitruc- 
tion of the O:toman Porte, nor the fub- 
verfion of the general balance; but which, 
on the contrary, dijplays the mott fiacere 
detire of a genera: pacification, and put- 
ti ga itoptoa Socther effulion of human 
blood. 

Neverthelefs, if, contrary to all expec- 
tations, and in fpite of the moderation and 
equity of the ciaims of the empreis, and in 
{pite of the care of their majetties the kings 
ot Great Britain and Pruiiia, in giving 

then 
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them a proper weight with the Porte, it 
fhould perfevere in its unwarrantable ob- 
ftinacy ; in this cafe, her imperial majef- 
ty expects, from the equity and friendfhip 
of thefe tovereigns, that they will leave 
the care of finifhing this war to the mere 
chance: of events which it will bring on. 

She thinks fhe has a right to expect this 
compliance on their part; the more fo, as 
her majefty (far from having a mind to 
conceal, that the mitigations which the had 
made in thefe preliminaries of peace are 
moft to be afcribed to that which fhe has 
the fatisfaction to fhew them on her part) 
thall on every occafion difplay the value 
ihe fets on the prefervation of their friend- 
fhip, and the defire fhe is infpiyed with, to 
coniinue, without any alteration, the beft 
harmony, and the moft perfe& good un- 
pa sa 

Peterfburgh, July 29, 1791. 


The Preliminaries agreed upon between 
the Allied Courts and Ruffia, as the 
bafis for negotiating the peace between 
the Turks and the Ruffians. 


On the 22d of July, the minifters of 
the allied powers at Peterfburgh, delivered 


a third memorial, which was followed by ~ 


an anfwer of the Ruffian court, dated the 
27th of July, in which the emprefs agreed 
with the minifters of the faid courts, re- 
{petting the conditions which are to ferve 
or the bafis of the pacification between 
Ruffia and the Porte, which confift in the 
following points : 


I. Thrut the city of Oczakow, with all 


its fortifications, and its whole diftrict, 
fhall remain in the pofleffion of her Ruffian 
majefty. 

II, That all the country fituated be- 
tween the rivers Bog and Niefter, fhall for 
the future belong to Ruilia, in full fove- 
reignty. 

IfI. That the river Nicfter fhall for the 
future determine the fronticrs of both 
kingdoms. 

IV. That the two powers fhall have a 
perfeé&t and equal liberty to erect on the 
fhores of the {aid river, (wh.eh thores fhall 
ferve for frontiers of the refpe&tive empires ) 
as many fortrefies as they fhall think pro- 


per. 

¥. That her imperial majefty grants 2 
free navigation on the river Niefter ; and, 

VI. That the courts of London and 
Berlin will engage to prapofe the faid con- 
ditions to the Parte, and agree to declare 
to the divan, that they could obtain no o- 
ther conditions from her imperial majef- 
ty; and that the allied courts expect the 
Porte will make no difficulty in accepting 
them ; as fhould the terms be rejeéted, 
they (the allied courts) will much regret 
being under the neceflity to abandon the 
Turks to the fate of war. 

Thee preliminaries having been figned 
by the Englifh and Pruffian minitters, 
were immediately fent by couriers of the 
ref{pective courts to be ratified. 

ter majefty the emprefs has alfo fent 
couriers to the principal European courts, 
in order to make them acquainted with thig 
event. See Hitorical Chronicle. 


AFFAIRS or FRANCE, 
Continued from page 70. 


ON Tuefday, June 28, the national 
aflembly paffed the following decrees, re- 
lative to the appomtment of a governor to 
the prefumptive hcir to the crown : 

I. Before proceeding to the nomination 
of a governor for the preiumptive heir of 
the crown, there fhall be drawn up a litt 
of citizens who fhall appear qualified to fill 
the office. 

TJ. In order to draw up the lift, the 
members of the affembly divided in the 
Bureaux, fhall proceed to a ferutiny, each 
ferutiny having been received by two fe- 
cretarics, the lift of ail who have obtained 
voices, thall be reported to the national 
afiembly, and then fuppreffed. 

IIf. The election thall then be made by 
individual fcrutiny, and the abfolute ma- 


jority of fuffrages ; not only thofe whofe 
names are mentioned in the lifts, but all 
other citizens, may be voted for, except- 
ing, neverthele{s, the members of the ex- 
iting national aflembly. 

1¥, The governor will take to the na- 
tion, in prefence of the national affembly, 
an oath, religioufly to watch over the pre- 
fervation of the life and health of the hzir 
prefumptive, and will be refponfible for 
his perion. : 

V. Ail perfons belonging to the fervice 
of the heir preiumptive thall be under the 
fuperintendence and dire&tion of the go- 
vernor. 

VI. The right of determining the plan 
of education, moral, civil, and political, 
which thall be adopted with regard to a 
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heir prefurnptive, having béen referved to 
the reprefentatives of the nation by a 
former decrez, the national affembly thal 
inceflantly be occupied with that objeét. 
On Thurfday, June 30, the following 
éxtraordinary letter addreffed to the na- 
tional affembly, was read by the preficent : 


* Gentlemen, 


¢ The king has lately made an effort to 
break the chains with which, for a con- 
fiderable time paft, you have held him and 
his family. te is yet your captive, and 
his days, as well as thofe of his queen, 
are, I fhudder to think of it! yet at the 
difpofal of a people whom you have ren- 
dered ferocious and fanguinary, and who 
are become the object of contempt of the 
univerfe. It is of importance to you, 
gentlemen, that you fhould know the 
caufes which have produced the event 
which now occupies your attention, and 
you will fee that, if it has been noble and 
courageous on the part of the king to 
come and feek an afylum with me, he has 
therein lefs confulted his own welfare than 
that of a cruel people whom he yet loves. 
Dieugaged, however, from the tes which 
bound me to you, I am about to {peak to 
you the language of truth, which you 
doubtleis will reje&t. ‘The king has be- 
come a prifoner to his a a 
to my fovereign, although detefting the 
abufes refulting from an authority too 
powerful, I mourned’ over the frenzy of 
the people, I blamed your proceedings, 
but I hoped that finally the wicked would 
be confounded ; that anarchy would have 
anend; and that we fhould have a go- 
vernment that could at lea(t be endured. 
My attachment for my king and my 
country, gave me fufhcient courege to 
fupport ali the outrages which I have ex- 
perienced, and the fhame and the humi- 
lation of addreffing vou. I faw that the 
fpirit of faction preva:!i ; that forme were 
deiirous of a civil war—t.at others wifhed 
for a republic, and that in the laft party 
was M. la Fayette. Clubs were elt:- 
blifhed to deitroy the army, and the po- 
tye were no longer direéted but by ca- 
val and intrigue, the king being without 
forces, and even without imiportance—the 
try without com sanders, and without 
frbordination. No means of re-efiabiifh- 
ing order appearing, I propoied to the 
king to quit Paris, and to retire to the 
frontiers, perfiaded that it would produce 
ahappy change. This propofal tne king 
aad queea conitantly refuel, aliesing the 
promt: which they had made, not to fe- 
parate theimielyes from the national aflem- 


bly—I urged in anfwer, that a promife 
extorted by force was not binding. The 
tranfa&tion of the 28th of February in- 
duced me to renew my {olicitations; but 


_the king again reminded me of the confti- 


tution—the queen agreed with him in opi- 
nion, and rejeéted all the propofals which 
I made to that purport. Tie that all 
the powers in Europe were arming againit 
France—It was in the power of the king 
to fave that beautiful kingdom. I knew 
that its towns were difmantled, its finances 
exhaufted, and that its fictitious money 
could not fupply the fpecie that was want 
ing—befides, I did not doubt but that the 
peéple would throw themfelves into the 
arms of their king, and entreat him to 
prevent the evils with which they were 
threatened. 

* After the obftacles which were throwa 
in the way of his journey to St. Cloud, 
on the 18th of April laft, I reprefented to 
him that there remained but this one ft 
to be taken tofave France. He at length 
agreed to it, and rejolved to go to Mont- 
medy. He agreed, that as foon as he 
fhould be in fafety there, he would inform 
the foreign powers of it, that they might 
fuipend their vengeance till a new affembl y 
thouid be formed. He then would have 
publifhed a proclamation to convoke this 
new affembly, according to the ancient 
laws, which would have been the rule of his 
conduét. The king would have bécome 
the mediator between foreign powers dnd 
his people; and they, placed between the 
iear of becoming a prey to foreign powers, 
and a hope of the -re-eftablifhment of 
order, would have entrutted their interefts 
to an enlightened aflembly, who would at 
length have reprefled thofe crimes which 
have refulted from popular defpotifin. 
That is what your monarch would have 
done; that is what he would have doné 
in {pie of you—in fpite of the ingra~ 
titude of his ferocious people. He was 
aétuated by no other motive. Your 
blindnefs induced you to refuie that pros 
teSting hand which he extended toward 
you—it will foon be productive of the de- 
itraétion of the empire of the French. 
Believe me, gentlemen, the princes of Eu- 
rope coniider themfelves threatened by the 
moniter whom you have cherithed—your 
country will foon become the theatre of a 
moft bloody war. Your means of de- 
fence are inadequate— it is too late to think 
of adopting meafures for defence. You 
will be julily and feverely punifhed—yout 
chaftif{ment will be an example for ali 
nations, and you will long have caule te 
repent the affaflination of your country. 

* I cught 
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* I ought to add, that I. hold you, and 
the people, whom you have mifled, in 
contempt, in indignation, and in horror ! 
—all Europe is about to unite againft your 
infernal conftitution! I projected every 
thing, dad liave ordered every thing. _ 

* Agairiit me aloné thould be direéted 
your fanguinary fury —for me fhould you 
tharpen your poniards, and drain your 
poifons !|— You fhall anfwer for the king 
and the royal familyyou fhall anfwer 
for their lives, riot to me alone, but toall 
the potentates of Europe! If you hurt 
only one hair of their sg ere fhall 
fhortly remain not one ftone upon another 
in Paris ! - I know the roads -I will lead 
again it foreign armiess. This letter is 
but the fore-runner of the manifefto of the 
fovereigns of Evirope—they will give no- 
tice in a more decided manner of the war 
which you have to fear. Adieu. 

(Signed) Le Marquis vz Bovitte.> 


The affembly treated this letter with 
filent contempt, and proceeded to the order 
of the day. 

On Sunday, July 3, the aflernbly paf- 
fed feveral decrees relative to the fecurity 
of the frontiers. 

Pg anne day, the following letter from 
ry Fitzgerald, fecretary to the 
Britith sm Me gee M. Montmorin, 
the minifter for foreign affairs, was read 
to the affembly : 
* Sir, Paris, July 3. 

*] have juft received a letter from mefirs. 
——-—, matters of two Englith fhips at 
prefent in the port of Nantes, complain- 
mg, as well on their own behalf as on the 
part of all their colleagues, that on the 
29th of June, when they were ready to 
depart, a body of national guards went 
on board their veflels, and took away their 
fils. They affirm, that thgy had aéted 
in ftriét cenlemsity to the commercial laws, 
and had not taken on board any merchan- 
dize which had not been declared and ve- 
rified by the officers of the cuftoms. I 
beg you to take the neceflary meafures, 
that their fails may be reftored, and that 
they may be fuffered to depart. 


(Signed) FITZGERALD.” 
The following decree was inftantly 
palled : 


‘On a letter laid before the national 
aflembly, from the Englith ambaffador to 
the minifter for foreign affairs, complain- 
ing that a body of national guards, of the 
town of Nantes, went on board two Eng- 
lith veffels which were in the port of that 
town, and on the point of departure, and 
carried away their fails. 

9 


‘ The national affembly enjoin the mi+ 
nifter of the interior department to pro- 
cure the neceflary information, without 
delay, of what gave rife to fuch procedure, 
to the erd that a juft indemnification may 
be made, if proper, to the mafters of the 
two Englith veffels in queftion, and that 
all liberty fhall be granted to them to pur- 
fue their deftination. 

* And farther, the national affembly, 
being defirous that the good intelligencé 
and friendfhip that fubfifts between France 
and foreign nations fhould be conftantly 
maintained, enjoin the adminiftrative bo- 
dies, municipalities, and commanders of 
forces by land and fea, to fuffer foreign- 
ers, throughout all the kingdom, to en- 
joy the liberty, fafety, and protection 
granted to them by treaties.” 

On Thurfday, July 7, the prefident 
communicated the following note from the 
king to the national affembly : 


* Gentlemen; 


‘I am informed that feveral officers, 
gone into foreign countries, have, by cir- 
cular letters invited the foldiers of the re- 
yiments to which they belonged, to quit 
the kingdom to join them; and that as 
an inducement, they promife to advance 
them, by virtue of full powers, direétl 
or indirectly, flowing from me. I think 
it my duty to give a formal contradiétion 
to thefe aflert:ens, and to repeat my former 
declaration, that in leaving Paris I had no 
intention but to go to Montmedy, and 
there to make to the national affembly fuch 
reprefentations as I thought neceffary, on 
the difficulties experienced in the execution 
of the laws, and of the adminiftration of 
the kingdom. I declare pofitively, that 
all perfons who fay that they have received 
iekaneen from me, are guilty of a moft 
culpable impofition. 

(Signed) 


This letter was ordered to be entered in 
the journals of the affembly. 

On Sunday, July ro, official notes 
from the Spanifh ambaffador at Paris, and 
alfo from the Spanifh prime minifter at 
Madrid, were laid before the aflembly. 
Thete notes intimated the difapprobation 
of his catholic majeity of the condu& of 
the national affembly toward the king of 
the French, and his friendly withes to 
promote an equitable fettiement of the 
conftitution. The affembly feemed ftrong- 
ly determined, that no foreign power 
whatever fhould interfere in the {ettlement 
of their affairs. The notes, however, 
were referred to a committec. 


Louis.’ 


Os 
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On Wednefday, July 13, the report 
of the feven committees appointed to take. 
into confideratien the event of the aif of 
June (the flight of the king and of the 
royal family) was read to the affembly, 
by M. Muguet. This produced the moft 
awful and momentous debate which could 
poflibly agitate the repréfentatives of a 
great nation. It continued three days, 
and the refult was, that no proceedings 
could be inftituted againft the king, his 
perfon being inviolable; nor againtt the 
queen, who was to be confidered as act- 
ing under the dire&tion of the king. But 
the king was to continue fufpended from 
the exercife of the “regal funftions till the 
conftitution could be completed, and pre- 
fented to him for his acceptance or re- 
fufal. In the mean time, M. de Bouilie, 





and feveral other perfons, his accomplices 
in endeavouring to effect the king's efcape, 
were ordered to be profecuted for the fame, 
before the high national court at Orleans. 

At the fame time, the three following 
articles paffed into a law: 

1ft. ‘ Aking, who quits his poft, and 
puts himéelf at the head of an army, in 
order to dire&t his force againft the nation, 
abdicates his throne ipfo fado. 

adly. ‘ Aking who, afternhaving taken 
the oath, recants, abdicates bis throne 
ip/e fado. 

3dly. ¢‘ Aking, who fhall have abdi- 
cated, will be deemed a private citizen, 
and, as fuch, amenable to the tribunals 
of juftice for all aéts fubfequent to his ab- 
dication.” 

{ To be continued. ] 


CoNTINENTAL AFFAIRS m GENERAL. 


Russia and Turkey. 


Vienna, July 3. 

HE Ruffians have defeated the Turks 

at-Babada, a place fix leagues from 
Braila, or Brailow, a fortified town, 
feated on the Danube, in Walachia. The 
astion took place on the gth of June, and 
though it laited but two hours, the Ruf- 
fians killed 1500 of their enemies, took 
23 brais cannon, eight mortars, more 
than a thoufand mukkets, and all the fup- 
plies which were deftined for Brailow. 

Vienna, July 25. Prince Gallitzin 
yefterday received the news, that general 
Gudowifch took the city of Anapa, in 
Afia, by affault, on the 2d of June. The 
gurifon, and many of the inhabitants, 
were put to the fword, but the reft fur- 
rendered at diicretion, amounting in the 
whole to 14,000 men. 

Vienna, Auguft 2. Privce Gallitzin 
has received the following letter from 
prince Repnin, dated from the camp at 
Maczin, July 11: © Having feceived in- 
formation of a very large body of Turks 
colle&ting at Maczin, I paffed the Da- 
nube, attacked, and completcly defeated 
them on the 1oth inftant. The enemy 
loft upward of 4000, while our ‘lofs a- 
mounted only to about 150 killed, and 
300 wounded. We took their whole 
camp, thirty pieces of cannon, and fif- 
teen flandards.© Machmet Arnant, a 
batha of two tails, and feveral other of- 
ficers of rank, are made prifoners. @Thcy 
report that the grand vizier himfelf was 
at a fmall diftance behind the field of 


battle, and-beheld the defeat of his troops, 


The flower of the Afiatic troops, and 
their chiefs, Gapar Oglou and Caro Ot- 
man Oglou, were in this -battle. The 
number of the Turkith troops exceeded 
70,000.” N 


. 


TurRKEY and EcypT. 


Conftantinople, July 8. The plague 
is now fpread toevery part of this city. In 
the villages fituated on the canal the mor- 
tality continues moderate ; the Franc- 
houfes are, however, fhut up, as in times 
of the greateft calamity. The contagion 
continued at Smyrna on the rit initant, 
and has broken out with violence at Adria- 
nopley through which city it is important 
to obferve, the-new levies pafs daily, on 
their march to the frontiers. —Loud. Caz. 

Conitantinople, Juiy 14. The plague 
continues here with little variation; but 
is much incveafed at Adrianople, and 
other places of Romelia.— Jb. 

Conttantinople, June 22. The mot 
alarming accounts have been received here 
from the Morea of the ravages occafioned 
by the plague, which has alto broken out 
at Smyrna and Salonica. That ditorder 
ftill continues to fpréad in this capital, 
and in the neighbouring villag:s.——Jé. 

Alexandria, March 21. he plague 
now rages with confiderable violence at 
Cairo, where it has carried off about 1000 
perfons every day for the lak week. Ib. 

Stockholm, Auguit 5. The king of 
Sweden ved here the 3d iaftant, in 
the morning, in perfect nealth, 
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HISTORICAL 


JuLy 26. 

Efterday was tried beford lord Kenyon, 

an ation brought againit the governor 
and company of the Bank of England, by 
Mr. Jofeph Solomon, a merchant in the 
city, to recover of the bank the value of a 
bank-note, number 664, for sool. It 
appeared that meflrs. Stevenfon and co. 
bankers, in Lombard-ftreet, liad paid this 
note in difcharge of a bill which, as it 
afterward appeared, had a forgery in part 
of itsnegotiation. Meffirs, Stevenfon and 
co. having difcovered this, went to the 
bank, and in the ufual way gave an in- 
dennity for refuling to pay the note, un- 
till the perfon prefenting it fhould give all 
the information in his power, fo that the 
circumftances that might lead tothe forgery 
might be difcovered. 

This bank-note was prefented on the 
part of the plaintiff, and the gentlemen to 
whole care this bufine!s was allotted, 
afked the perfon who prefented it the ne- 
ceflary queftions ; to which they did not 
receive fatisfastory anfwers, and there- 
fore the note was not paid. On this, the 
plaintiff brought his action for the recovery 
of the amount of the note, as the holder 
of it, for a valuable confideration. 

Lord Kenyon delivered his opinion on 
the peint of law ; the fubftance of which 
was, that a perfon who held a bank-note 
for a valuable confideration, had nothing 
to do with any circumftances of forgery, 
theft, or accident, which might attend the 
confideration for which the note was paid, 
or the negotiation of the note ivfelf. It 
mattered not if it went through fifty bad 
hands ; if he were a holder for a valuable 
coniideration, unqueftionably he had a 
right to recover; but this right, like all 
other righis, fhould be fairly made out ; 
and if ccumflances of fufpicion attended 
a note, it was the duty of the bolder to 
explain, 2s well as he could, the manner 
in which it came to his hands, and if he 
did not do fo, the bank, as confervators 
of public faith, were jultified in refufing 
to pay it. 1f, onthe other hand, it came 
into the hends of a perfon who had not 
paid a valuable confideration for it when 
he received it, the perfon who had log it 
hed aright to recover it of fuch holder, 
without any confidcration. 

The jury being difpofed to find a ver- 
dict for the defendants, without prejudice 
w the rights of any other perions who 
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CHRONICLE. 


might hereafter claim this note, the coun- 
fel for the plaintiff preferred a nonfuit for 
his client. 

Y 27. 

This day, his majefty, in council, eas 
pleafed to iffue the following proclamation s 

GeorceE R. 

Whereas it hath been reprefented unto 
us, that on the r1th day of this inftant 
July, a certain fcandalous and feditious 
paper was printed and publifhed in the 
town of Birmingham, and publifhed in 
the parts thereunto adjacent, in our coun- 
ties of Warwick and Worcefter, of the 
following tenor: ‘ My countrymen! 
The fecond year of Gallic liberty is nearly 
expired. At the commencement of the 
third on the 14th of this month, it is de. 
voutly to be wifhed that every enemy to 
civil and religious defpotifin would give 
his fanétion to the majettic common caufe, 
by a public celebration of the anniverfary. 
Remember that on the 14th of July the 
Battile, that high altar and caftle of de- 
fpotifm, fell. Remember the enthufiafm 

culiar to the caufe of liberty, with which 
it was attacked. Remember that gene- 
rous humanity that taught the oppreffed, 
groaning under the weight of infulted 
rights, to fave the lives of oppreffors. 
Extinguifh the mean prejudices of nations, 
and let your numbers be colleéted, and 
fent as a free-will offering to the national 
aflembly. But is it poffible to forget that 
your own parliament is venal! Your mi- 
nifters hypocritical! Your clergy legal 
oppreffors ! The reigning family extrava- 
gant ! The crown of a certain great per- 
fonage becoming every day too weighty 
for the head that wears it! too weighty 
for the people who gaveit! Your taxes 
partial and exceflive—Your reprefentation 
a cruel iniult upon the facred rights of 
property, religion, and freedom. But on 
the »4th of this month, prove to the po- 
litical fycophants of the day that you re- 
verence the olive branch, that you will 
facrifice to public tranquillity, till the ma- 
jority fhall exclaim, * The peace of {la- 
very is worfe than the war of freedom.” 
Of that moment let tyrants beware !’ 
We, therefore, in order to bring to a 
{peedy condign punifhment the publifhers 
of jhe paper aforefaid, and that practices 
fo highly dangerous to the public tran- 
quillity and welfare may hereafter be pre- 
vented, have thought fit, by and with the 
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advice of our council, to publith this our 
royal proclamation, hereby requiring and 
enjoining all juftices of the peace, theriffs, 
mayors, bailiffs, conftables, and all other 
our loying fubjeéts to be ajding and affitt- 
ing to the utmoft of their power, in de- 
tecting, apprehending and bringing to 
juttice the publihers of the paper aforefaid : 
and for the better dete&tion of the faid 
publifhers, we are gracioufly pleafed to 
promife, that if any perfon thall difcover 
any other perfon or perfons concerned in 
publifhing the printed paper aforefaid, by 
diftributing the fame, or otherwife, {o as 
the perfon or perfons difcovered may be 
brought to juftice for the fame, fuch dif- 
coverers fhall have and receive as a re~ 
ward, upon conviétion of fuch offender or 
offenders, the fum of one hundred pounds 
for each and every fuch offender, and alfo 
our gracious pardon, in cafe the perfon 
making fuch difcovery fhall himfelf be lia- 
ble to be profecuted ior the fame, except 
the perfon or perfons fo difcovering be the 
author or authors of the paper aforefaid : 
and the commiffioners for executing the 
office of treafirer of our exchequer are 
hereby required to make payment accord- 
ingly of the faid rewards. 

Given at our court at St. James’, the 
27th day of july 1791, inthe thirty- 
firit year of our reign. 

Gop fave the KING. 

Another proclamation was iffued, at the 
fame time, offering a reward of 100]. with 
royal pardon, as ufual, for the difcovery 
of the perfons concerned in the late riots at 
Birmingham. 

JuLy 28. 

On Saturday came on, in the court of 
chancery, the hearing of the cafe of the 
nabob of Arcot againft the India com- 
pany, when the company’s plea, that in 
quality of fovereigns they were not amen- 
able, was fet afide. See Vol. LXXXVIII, 
page 235. 

JULY 29. 

A meffenger arrived at the treafury from 
Sheffield, to which place he was difpatched 
upon the firit news that a popular tumult 
had prevailed. There has, it feems, been 
a ferment in that town and neighbour- 
hood ; but it had not the moit djftant view 
to any political fubject, The people, who 
had a right of common upon the common 
lands near that town, found themfelves 
much offended at a bill which paffed laft 
feflion for a general inclofure. The win- 
dows of the duke of Norfolk's iteward’s 
houfe, and other holies, were broken, 
and the mgb were proceeding to further 
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enormities; but the magiftracy interfer- 
ing, the people, upon proper reprefenta- 
tion, defifted. When the meflenger left 
Sheffield, all was quiet. 

AUGUST 3. 

The diffenters of Banbury have accome 
modated the members of the eftablifhed 
church with the ufe of their meeting, fince 
the taking down of the church ; and di- 
vine fervice is performed there alternately 
every Sunday. 

Avucust 6. 

By an a&t which paffed laft feffion, a 
penalty of sol. is annexed to giving falfe 
charaéters to fervants; this ought to be 
generally known, as many, from good- 
nature, may be induced to conceal faults, . 
and extend the time of their fervitude; by 
which means they fubject themfelves to 
the above penalty. | 

AUGUST 9, 

The a& for regulating the limited num- 
ber of negroes to be conveyed in the flave 
fhips, in proportion to their tonnage, has 
been produétive of every good confequence’ 
intended by its benevolent framers ; for 
the laft Liverpool fhip, that carried the 
largeit freight, loft but one flave out of 
515, which fhe exported from the coat of 
Africa to the Weft India iflands. 

AUGUST 12, 

The United States of America, in or. 
der to alleviate the mifery of flavery, have 
lately inftituted feveral juft and philanthio- 
phic laws in favour of that melancholy 
ftate of exiftence. They have, in parti- 
cular, made the wilful murder of a flave, 
which before was a mifdemeanour liable 
to fine and imprifonment !—a capital of- 
fence. 

AUGUST 14. 

The following letter was fent to the 
matter of Lloyd's cottee-houfe, by James 
Bland Burges, efq. one of the under fecre- 
taries of itate : 

‘ Whitehall, Aug. 14,1791, 35 min. 
pat fix, P. M. 

* Sir, 

‘ A letter has this day been written by 
lord Grenville to the governor of the 
Ruffian company, to inform him, that, 
from the accounts brought by Mr. Lind- 
fay, who arrived this morning, of the 
refult of the negotiations at Peterfburgh, 
his majefty’s fervants are of opinion, ihat 
there no jonger exiits any realon why the 
Ruffian merchants fhould not proceed in 
the ufual courte of their commerce without 
any apprehenfion of interruption, I am, 
fir, your very obedient fervant, 

(Signed) J. B. Burces.’ 
U2 White- 
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Whitehall, Aug. 16. Minifterial notes 
have been delivered at St. Peterfburgh by 
Mr. Whitworth, and Mr. Fawkener, and 
count Goltze, on the part of his majeity 
and of the king of Pruffia, and by count 
Ofterman, on the part of the emprefs of 
Ruffia, relative to the terms of pacification 
between Ruffia and the Porte. 

In thefe notes, the minifters of his ma- 
jefty and the king of Pruffia agree, on the 
part of their refpective fovereigns, that 
their majeities will propofe to the Porte to 
concludea peace with Ruffia, on the terms 
of the ceflion of the diftrict of Oczakow, 
from the Bog to the Dniefter ; her Impe- 
rial majelty engaging not to difturb the 
free navigation of the latter river, but to 
favour and proteét it, (to which condition 
the Porte is to be« qually and reciprocally 
bound) and her imperial maiefty being 
al(:, to reftore to the Porte at the conclu- 

iH other conquetts 


fion of the peace, all 
whatever. ‘The minifier of her imperial 





majeity ogrees, on the part of his fove- 
reign, to make peace on thefe terms ; and 


the mini! ters of his majeity and the kir £ 





of Prufha agr on the part of their re- 
fpeBtive fovere gi Sy that ly if the Porte 


fhould decline to enter into negeciation on 

this bafis, their majefties will leave the 

termination of the war to the courfe of 

thofe eveits to which it mey lead. 
AvuGUST 18. 

Bath, Aug. 17. Araétion was tried 
at the affizes at Salifoury, brought by 
Mr. Phelps againft the raid tred of Brad~" 
ferd, to recover the d: image fultained by 
hin from a riot on the 14th of May, by 
which his houfe and furniture were in part 
demolifhed, and a machine uled i 
bling wool was eke from h 
and burnt. The jur 
the full damages. 

On this occafion, fudge Buller made 
the folowing obfervations: ©’The work- 
men have thown their difapprobation to 
the ditferent improvements that have taken 
place im other manuiaclories as well 
this; but deluded infatuzted | 
have they mi 


9 unec 


in {erib- 
Ms pa ea $ 


ry 
y Qave a verdict 10 








le, how 
ereft! I 


a. TR 
uaKken their ow 
advai tac 


know my‘eif the ge which ma- 
chines have been tothe cotton manufac- 
tory in Lancaihire; for there, where 


only 4000 peo were employed, there 
are now c and were the gentle- 





men conc: that bufinets to give 
upt heir machines, it woi on great- 





; he 
than 
introduction. 


has long been fam« 


IOUS 


a ‘sihesites id dileci 
cauicd by their fir ft 
¢ This country 





were 





tor making fuperimc cloth, im wich it 
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it has excelled, and fupplied not only this’ 
country, but all Europe, with that article ; 
and if machines are not ufed to enable the 
manufacturer to fell as cheap as other 
countries now do, they will be undeyfold, 
and find their goods returned on their 
hands; for that man who can afford to 
fell his commodity the cheapeft, will have 
the greatelt fale, and the moft expeditiouf- 
ly increafe his concern :—independent of 
this confequence it is a publick benefit.” 
Yefterday, a little before one o'clock, 
as his majelty was pafling in his carriage 
throngh the Park to St. James’, a gen- 
tleman d: ‘effed in black, ftanding in the 
Green Park, clofe to the rails, within a 
few yards of Mr. Copley’s avilion, jut 
as the carriage came - te where he 
ftood, was ob:erved to pull a paper haftily 
from his pocket, which he ftuck on the 
rails, addreffed to the king, throw off his 
h: ats difcharge a pitt! in his own bofom, 
and iattantly fall. Though * furrounded 
with people, colle&ed to fee the king pafs, 
the raf act was fo. fuddenly perpetrated, 
that no one fulpected his fatal purpoft till 
he had acconiplithed it. He expired im- 
mediately. In his left hand was. a letter, 
addrefled *’To the Coroner, wha fhall 
take ari inqueft on James Sutherland.” 
his unfortunate gentleman, James 
Sutherland, eigq. had been fufpended from 
his office of judge advocate of Minarca, 
on the fecond of Auguft, 1780; for 
which, on the 23d of July 1784, he 
brought an aftion againit general Murray, 
the governor, and obtained a verdi@ with 
socol. damages. [See the Tryal at length 
in our Magexine for Fuly 1783.) Gene- 
ral Murray was indemnified by parlia- 
ment; and the failure of fome applications 
to government having, at a fablequent 











period, reduced Mr. Sutherland to great 
diftreis, had greatly deranged his mind. 
de was very _ ge enteely dicied ; had. only 


two pence and jome letters in his pockets ; 
the letters were carried to the fecretary of 
ftate’s office. ne of them was addrc 
to the king. T he coroner’s inqueit brough 









in their verdiét Jur nacVye 
AUGUST 20. 
On Therflay night an ala rming hoy 


broke out in the warehoufes at the high 
crs ane, on the quay, Ni weattle upon Ty ne, 
which burnt with fo m 
very little of the 





ch rapidity, that 
valuabhie / 






very pro} 
é i : : 
they contained was faved, and the build- 
ing was burnt to the ground. ee Fiani 





sated to the Guildhall, of 
was 
appt TC henfions wer 





of which much d. miaged, and 


f or oe. 
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deftruStion of that extenfive fabrick, which 
contains the archives of that corporation, 
put, happily, it was faved from deftruc- 
tion; and the Tyne bank, which adjoins 
the late warehoufes on the Weft, was pre- 
ferved. From the examinations entered 
into by the magiftrates, there is the great- 
eft reafon to fuppofe that the difaiter was 
occafioned by fome incendiaries, and a 
reward of 1 sol. is offered for the difcovery 
of the offenders. 
AUGUST. 22. 

At the affizes at York, John Bennet 
was capitally conviéted of fetting fire to 
the houfe of Mr. Wilkinfon, a magi- 
ftrate, in the late riots at Sheffield. 

Whitehall, Auguft, 23. On Satur- 
day laft, one of his maijefty’s meffen- 
gers arrived at the office of the right hon. 
lord Grenville, his maiefty’s principal 
fecretary of ftate for foreign affairs, with 
difpatches from the right hon. fir Ro- 
bert Murray Keith, K. B. his maje- 
fty’s envoy-extraordinary and minifier- 
plenipotentiary to the court of Vienna, 
and plenipctentiary to the congrefs of 
Siftove, containing an account that a de- 
finitive treaty of peace was figned on the 
4th inftant, between the emperor, and 
the Ottoman Porte, under the joint medi- 
ation of his majefty, of the king of Pruffia, 
and of the ftates-general of the United 
Provinces ; and that a feparate convention 
between his imperial majefty and the Ot- 
toman Porte, for fettling the limits between 
the two empires, was afterward figned on 
the ame day. 

AUGUST 24. 

On Saturday M. Las Heras, the eom- 
mifary appointed by the court of Spain 
to fettle the damages which are to be allow- 
ed captain Meares, and the gentlemen 
concerned with him, for the loffes fuitain- 
ed by them from the capture of their vei- 
fels at Nootka Sound, arrived in town 
from Paris. This gentleman ‘wiil imme- 
diately enter on the object of his comnuf- 
fion with fir Ralph Woodford, commif- 
fary on the part of our court to liquidate 
this concern. 

AvucustT 26. 

At Warwick affizes, on Tuefday, 

Fraucis Field, alias Rodney, was capitaily 


convisted of {etting fire to the houfe of 


John Taylor, efq. of Afton, near Bir- 
thingham, on the rsth of July. William 
Rice and Robert Whitehead, charged with 
fetting fire to the houfe of William Hut- 
ton, efq. of Afton, July 16, were ac- 
quitted.—On Wedneiday, John Gren, 
Barth. Fifher, and Jolin Clitton, were tried 
for beginning to demolith Dr, Pricitley’s, 


near Birmingham: the two firft only were 
found guilty. William Hands, alias Hams 
mond, was convicted of beginning to de- 
molifh Mr, Ryland’s houfé. Thefe four 
conviéts are to be executed on the Sth 
of September.—John Stokes, alias John 
Payne, charged with fetting fire to the 
old meeting houfe, in Birmingham, ef- 
caped by a flaw in the indiétment.— 
William Shuker, the beilman, of Bir- 
mingham, charged with fetting fire to the 
houfe of John Ryland, efq. near that 
town, was acquitted. Of thefe Trials, a 
circumflantial Account fhall be given in 
our next. 

At the affizes for Worcefterfhire,.Ro- 
bert Cook was capitally convicted of fets 
ting fire to the houfe of William Rufidl, 
ef. of Showell’s-green, and has fince been 
executed.——-William Rice and Mary Cook, 
two of the Birmingham rioters, tried at 
this affizes, were acquitted. 


BIRTHS. 
VY ifountels Valletort, a daughter. : 
Lady Charlotte Lenox, a fon and 
heir. 

Lady Elizabeth Howard, lady of Ber- 
nard Howard, ¢fq. prefumptive heir to the 
duke of Norfolk, a fon and heir, 

Lady of lord Brownlow, a fon. 

MARRIAGES. 
ON. Richard Chetwynd, eldeft fon of 
viuicount Chetwynd, to mifs Char- 
loite Cartwright, daughter of the late 
Thomas Cartwright, efj. of Aynho, 
Northamptonthire. 

Charles Miine, ef. of Prefton-hall, 
Kent, to mifs Harriot Dyde, daughter of 
fir John Dixon Dyde, bart. 

Lord Henry Fitzgerald, to mifs Boyle, 
daughter of the late hon. captain Robert 
Boyle Waliingham. . 

John Trevalyan, efq. eldeft fon of fi 
John Trevaiyan, bart. to mifs Maria 
Wilfon, daughter of licutenant-general ir 
Thomas Spencer Wilton, bart. 

William Plumer, efq. M. P. for 
Herts, to miis Jane Hamilton, daughter 
to the late hon: and rev. Dr. George 
Hamilton, and niece to the late earl of 
Abercorn. 

Colonel Greville, to mifs Graham, 
fitter to fir Bellingham Graham, bart. 

Hugh Barlow, efq. M. P. for Pem- 
igny, daughter of 
Philip Champion Crefpigny, eiq. 


broke, to mits Crefp 





DEATHS. 
R4 NDAL marquis of Antrim. 
Sir William Fitzherbert, bart. 
Joha Byron, eg. fon of the late hon. 
adiniral 
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admiral John Byron, and hufband of the 
late Amelia baronefs Coniers. 

Benjamin Jennings, efq. hufband to the 
vifcountefs dowager Dud'ey and Ward. 

Sir William Thomas Hanham, bart. 

Mrs. Anne Thurlow, relict of the late 
bithop of Durham. 

The dowager baronefs Maffey. 

The Rev. Caleb Evans, D. D. of 
Briftol. 

Hon. Ifabella Scott, widow of the late 
hon. John Scott, brother to the earl of 
Deloraine. 

Lady of Jofeph Smith, efq. private {e- 
eretry to Mr. Pitt. 

At Lambeth, madame (late countefs) 
de la Motte, celebrated for her concern in 
the affair of the necklace with the cardinal 
dle Rohan. 


PROMOTIONS. 


Ofeph Hewitt, efq.—a juttice of the 
J court of king’s-bench in Ireland. 
George earl of Morton—Baron Doug- 
las, of Lechleven. 
William Woodley, efq.—Governor of 
the Leeward Charibbee Iflands. 


PREFERMENTS. 
R E V. Edward Venables Vernon, 
LL. D. —Bithop of Ca. lille. 

Dr. James Cornwallis, bithop ot Lich- 
field and Coventry—Dean of Winilfor 
and Wolverhampton, and r.gifter of the 
order of the garter. 


BANKRUPTS. From the GazeTre. 


JULY 30. 

Ohn Thompfen, of Gutt.r-lane, Lon- 

don, engraver. 

Robert Porteus, of Holborn-hill, Lon- 
don, woollen-dray r. 

Richard Carter, of Athton Keynes, in 
Wilthire, beker. 

Robert Ciaxford, of Huntingdon, in 
Huntingdonhhire, car-ier. 

Patrick Foreham, of Brittol, merchant. 

William M ore, of Birmingham, in 
Warwickhhire. gunfmith. 

Charles Kerlsy, of Packington, Lei- 
cefter, garden-r. 
, AUGUST 2. 

Aaron Solo.:.on, of Birmingham, dea- 


AvcustT 6. 

Thomas Enchmarcha «t Dhomas Heze- 
kiah Ruth, of George-itveet, Minories, 
merchants and copartners. 

George Blake, of Fenchurch-ftreet, 
gunmaxer. 


George Stephens, of New Bond-ftreet, 
victualler. 

Valentine Hayley, of the Royal-Ex- 
change, infurance-broker. 

Edward Eales, of Bridgetown, in De- 
vonfhire, dealer. 

Robert Lane, of Turnmill-ftreet, Clerk. 
enwell, flax-dreflzr. 

Samuel Marthall, of Selby, in York- 
fhire, butcher. 

Allan Spice, of Liverpool, draper. 

Thomas Parkinfon, of Guiatheonreh. 
in Lincolnthire, brandy-merchant. 

James Niblock and William Hunter, 
of Liverpool, linen-drapers and copartners. 

James Garnett, of Liverpool, merchant. 

AUGUST 9 

Alexander Norman Boath, of Newport- 
ftrect, Si. Anne, Weftmintfter, taylor. 

Robert Syreit, of Berkley-fquare, 
hofier. 

James Winnington, of Fenchurch- 
ftreet, grocer. 

Thomas Mower, of Lawrence-lane, 
merchant. 

Richard Pilkington, of Rochdale, in 
Lancaflire, woollen-manutacturer, 

AUGUST 13. 

George Pitt, of Briitol, haberdafher. 

John Thomfon, of Crown-ftreet, Weft- 
minwer, piQur.-dealer. 

Jofeph Gibbons, of Coventry, foap- 
borer, . 

William Schultz, of Great George-~ 
ftiect, Surry. apothecary. 

Wiiliam Walker, of Coventry, fwaithe- 
maker, 

John Marthall, of St. James’-place, 
Weitmintter, dealer. 

Jona For-.ier, of Neweaftle-upon Tyne, 
cooper. 

Stephen Sm'th, of Ciaines, in Wor- 
cefter, innkeeper. 

Thomas Kirkham, of Chapel-ftreet, 
Pentonville, Cle:kenwell, filver buckle- 
maser, 

Thomas Daws, of Snow’s-fields, 
Southwark, cabinet-maker. 

David Troup, of Goodman’s-yard, 
near the Minories, merchant. 

John Barnes, of Jermyn-fireet, St. 
James's, merchant. 

AvGUST 16. 

James Mullowney, of Briftol, mer- 
chant. 

Rice Moyle, of Bangor, in Carnarvon- 
fhire, taylor. 

George Lingham the younger, of 
Worcelier, breeches-maker. 

Wiilam Petch, of Oxford-ftreet, linen- 


draper. 


James 
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James Ward, of the City-road, car- 
nter. 
Edward Morris, of Shrewfbury, linen- 


draper. 


AUGUST 20. 

William Wilkinfon, of Rathbone-place, 
near Oxtord-{treet, money-fcrivener. 

Edward Johnfon, of Black-friars-road, 
Surry, carpenter. 

Thomas Grocott, of Liverpool, watch- 
finifher. 

John Mitchell, of Stafford-houfe, near 
Halifax, in Yorkthire, clothier. 

William Bangham, of Shrewsbury, 
draper. 
homas Kifs, of Birmingham, chafer. 

AUGUST 23. 

William Crofdale, of Liverpool, corn- 
merchant. 

William Green the younger, of Leeds, 
in Yorkfhire, linen-draper. 

James Cock, of Cambridge, carrier. 

Thomas Francis, of Bewdley, in Wor- 
cefterfhire, linen-draper. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ENFIE LD’s Hiftory of Philofophy, 
from Brucher, 2 vol. 4to. 21. 8s. 

Poetical Effays, 8vo. 4s. 

Prefton’s Elementary 
Eftates, 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Scotland Delineated, finall 8vo. 6s. 

Falconer’s (Miis) Poetic Laurels, 4to. 
ss. fewed. 

Hittorical Memoir of the French Re- 
volution, 2s. 

Blake’s Stri€tures on a New Mode of 
Brewing, $vo. 3s. fewed. 

Gratte’s French Grammar, 1s. 6d. 

Ouifeau’s Praétical Geography, 2s. 6d. 

Burke's Appeal from the Ser to the 
Old Whigs, 8vo. 3s. fewed. 

Wanley Penfon, or Melancholy Man, 
3 vol. {mall 8vo. 16s. 6d. 

Adams’ Geometrical and Graphical 
Effays, 8yo. 14s. 

Necker’s Hiftorical Review of his Ad- 
miniftration, 8vo. 7s. 

Philofophical Differtation on the Diving 
Veffel projected by Mr. Day in Plymouth 
Sound, 2s. 6d. 

Tranfattions of the Linnean Society, 
vol. 1, ato. 18s. boards. 

Anderfon on the Philofophy of Ancient 
Greece, 4to. 1]. 5s. hoards. 

Trufler’s Progvefs of Man and Society, 
I2mMo. 58. 

New Colle&tion of Medical 
tions, z2mmo. 45. 6d. boards. 


Treatife on 


Prefcrip- 
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Mauduit’s Spherical Trigonometry, 
8vo. 4s. 

Elliot's Republican refuted, in Stric- 
tures on Paine’s Rights of Man, as. 6d, 


AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, 
From Aug. 8, to Aug. 13, 17916 


By the Standard WincHESTER Bubhel 
of eight Gallons. 


Wheat, Rye. Barley. Oats. Beans 
s. dos. det, d. te d. 8. de 
| 


London 5 $3 22 11/2 6s b 7 


COUNTIES INLAND. 

















Middlefex 6 c}——|3 32 93 8 
Surry 5 7)—7~—3 12 64 97 
Hertford gmi— -—|s 13 9 
Bedford § 10/3 gj? 5]3 10 
Cambridge 5 6)2 gia 11/2 Ol; @ 
Huntingdon 5 6 ——I§ 23 '<¢ 
Northampton 6 1/3 10/3 6/2 §}; 10 
Rutland 6 4{]—|3 i0]———|3 10 
Leicefter 6 113 913 92 Se 7 
Nottingham 6 113 93 42 sit t 
Derby 6 71—\|——| 34 # 
Stafford 6 314 8i———i2 7/q 8 
Salop 6 O14 43 62 64 6 
Heseford 5 i9ge—|3 3\2 3\i— 
Woicetter 6 213 73 11/2 1114 7 
Warwick 6 7}—'3 6&3 off 2 
Gloucefler 6 3i——3 32 514 0 
Wilts 6 2]}-—-\3 C2 4/4 2 
Berks 5 1i]——2 10j2 613 9 
Oxtord 6 co|——3 42 «f3 8 
Bucks 5 Si——3 22 613 8 
COUNTIES upon thee COAST, 
Effex 5 4/3 O2 10/2 713 8 
Suffolle $s ola 92 53 4 
Norfolk 5 12 102 7/2 63 5 
Lincola 5 94 23 72 33 18 
York 6 24 53 62 53 15 
Durham 6 7\——'3 1cl2, o4 6 
Northumb. 5 53103 12 7¢ © 
Cumberland 6104 13 12 7/3 7 
Wettmoreland 6 85 33 9\2 u— 
Lancafhire 6 4\——|3 32 94 4 
Chethire 6 4—|3 42 10— 
Monmouth 6 Joad —_—|— |-——- 
So. nerfet 6 at \3 4 2 53 § 
Devon 5 la 1o'r 1113 8 
Cornwall 5 2 <—==/% 10 1 sc aa 
Doriet 6 4s—!3 o2 74 8 
H -mpthire 5 8: ——|2 102 3/3 a8 
Sutiex 5 2——_l—- 2 5 ;|-—— 
Keat 5 g—l2 12 és 3 


Peck Loaf 2s. 2d, 
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